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Lecrure XVII. 
Hysteria, or the Hysteric Disease. 


Tuts disease received its appellation from 
the uterus (be7epa) being supposed to be the 
seat of the disease, The reason of this, pro- 
bably, was its occurring very frequently in 
females at a certain period of life, and under 
circumstances when this organ is in its most 
active and excitable state. A “67 — 
fac’ thology, however, may, I think, 
be ping althoagh we may odait that the 
uterus, and the feelings connected with it, 
are among the most frequent occasional causes 
of the disease. 

It is difficult to define hysteria in the com- 
pass of a few words, or even sentences ; for 
it is subject to much diversity of character 
at different times. We must give its his- 
tory, therefore, somewhat in detail. Hys- 
teria, then, may be said to be, a convulsive 
affection of various muscles, both voluntary 
and involuntary ; in this respect it bears a 
striking resemblance to epilepsy; but the 
patient generally retains a consciousness of 
what is passing around, which is not com- 
monly the case in epilepsy. Like epilepsy, 
too, it recurs by xysms, though in ge- 
neral with less regularity. In hysteria, many 
of the involuntary les are spa lically 
or convulsively affected, as well as the w- 
luntary. Thus, palpitation of the heart takes 
place very frequently to a very distressing 
degree. The alimentary canal, more espe- 
cially, is affected in this way. Hence the 
passage of flatus from one part of the canal 
to another, and which, by an inverted mo- 
tion of the canal, being carried upwards till 
it arrives at the esophagus, is apt to be 
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retained there; and, by making pressure 
upon the wind-pipe, produces a sense of 
strangling or suffocation, (globus hystericus.) 
By compressing the blood vessels in the 
neck, likewise, it tends to impede and dis- 
turb the circulation in the brain, and thus 
to derange its functions. 

The mind is often greatly agitated, or even 
slightly deranged, the patient laughing or 
crying violently, without cause. Instead of 
convulsions, there is sometimes stupor, or 
insensibility. Frequently, a large quantity 
of limpid urine is discharged immediately 
before the fit. 

With as much variety, there is more irre- 
gularity in the returns and paroxysms of 
hysteria, than in those of epilepsy ; and yet 
the more severe attacks of hysteria have, at 
times, so complete a resemblance to those 
of epilepsy, as hardly, or indeed not at all, 
to be distinguished from it, except by ob- 
serving the slighter paroxysms, which have 
the ordinary characters of hysteria. 

Hysteria occurs most frequently in females 
from the age of puberty, to 30 or even 40 
years of age ; especially the unmarried, and 
those who have not borne children. It 
occurs most frequently in women of ple-~ 
thoric habits, and who manifest great sensi- 
bility as well as irritability; and where 
menstruation is suppressed or irregular ; 
but often, also, where it is profuse. The 
disease, however, occasionally takes place 
in spare and weakly females. Sometimes it 
occurs in males, but commonly in such as 
display something of the feminine character. 

It used formerly to he thought that hypo- 
chondriasis in males, was the same disease 
as hysteria in females ; but there is no foun- 
dation for such an opinion. The symptoms 
of the two diseases, the causes producing 
them, and the habit and other circumstances 
in which they occur, are altogether diffe- 
rent. Hypochondriasis belongs rather to the 
class of mental than corporeal affections, and 
is, in fact, a variety of insanity, with which 
it will hereafter be considered. 

The exciting or occasional cause of a hysterie 
paroxysm, is not always perceptible. In 
general, it is brought on by mental emo- 
tion, as terror or surprise, or by uterine 
excitement, 
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Nature of Hysteria —The analogy between | 
hysteria and epilepsy, is apparent on compar- 
ing together the leading characters of the | 
two affections. In both the sensorial func- | 
tions are constantly more or less disturbed, | 
though unequally so. The brain, therefore, 
(the organ executing those functions) is to| 
be considered as the primary seat of the | 
disease in both. The immediate cause of | 
the paroxysm, probably, is a partial and 
temporary arterial excitement of this organ, 
as I endeavoured to show you was the case 
in epilepsy. Dr. Cullen ascribes it to a 
turgescence of blood in the vessels of the 
uterus, or in other parts of the genital sys- 
tem ; but such turgescence, supposing it to 
exist, is only a remote or occasional cause of 
that excitement in the vascular action of the 
brain, which is the immediate cause of the 

aroxysm, both in epilepsy and hysteria. | 
ey itis brought on, in both cases, by a 
variety of circumstances that have a decided 
influence on the brain. 

It is true that the alimentary canal has its 
movements greatly disordered, in mest cases 
of hysteria ; and the usual course of reason- 
ing apon the subject is, that the flatus, rising 
upwards, affects the brain. But the ques- 
tion here is, which organ is primarily affect- 





ed, the brain or the alimentary canal? I 
think the brain is so, because there are. 
various proofs of this organ suffering in | 
hysteria, in the disordered state of all its 
functions ; while it cannot be doubted, that 
an affection of the brain is quite adequate 
to explain the disordered state of the ali- 
canal. Besides, this disordered state 

of the alimentary canal (the globus hystericus), 
is not always present in hysteria ; nor is it 
easy to understand, how such a state of 
these passages, though present, should give 
rise to so peculiar and varied a train of 
gore, as take place in this disease. 
atulency to a very great degree often oc- 


curs, without the symptoms of hysteria, and 
without perceptibly disturbing the senso- 
rial functions, which are always much dis- 
turbed in this disease. When to this you add 
the fact, that the paroxysm is brought on 
by many causes that are wholly lekenen- 


dent of the ali canal, but which evi- 
dently influence the brain, and that in a 
direct way; such as mental emotions—you 
will find reason, I think, to conclude, that 
there is no more ground for accusing the 
alimentary canal, as the part primarily affect- 
ed in hysteria, than there was formerly to 
accuse the uterus, the ascent of which was 
considered as the immediate cause of the 
symptoms. My conclusion then, in 

to the order in which the phenomena pre- 
sent themselves, is th hat an excited 
state of the uterus is * frequent cause 
of that disturbance in the sex.vrial functions, 





(and consequently in the organ performing 
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those functions, the brain), which consti- 
tutes the disease—2dly, That the ali 

canal is less frequently disordered, and when 
it is so, it is in a secondary way only, aris- 
ing out of the previous distur state of 
the brain—Sdly, That causes which act more 
certainly and directly upon the brain, are 
the general exciting causes of the disease. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, it may be 
safely maintained, that the brain, or rather 
a part of it, is the primary and essential 
seat of hysteria. What particular part of the 
organ suffers, can only be inferred from the 
symptoms, or particular functions observed 
to be disturbed. This inference, however, 
we are not yet competent to draw, owing to 
the imperfect state of the physiology of the 
brain. 

In regard to the actual condition of the 
brain, or what has been called the prorimate 
cause, this is in a great degree conjectural ; 
for we have not the advantage of inspection 
to determine the point, hysteria, in itself, 
rarely if ever terminating fatally. There 
seems no reason, however, to suppose the 
existence of any alteration of structure in 
the brain; for such an idea would hardly 
be consistent with the mild and flecting cha- 
racter of the disease, and the long and per- 
fect intervals that the patients enjoy. We 
must resort, therefore, to some temporary 
cause, in order to account for the parox- 
ysms of hysteria, and which, there seems 
great reason to suppose, is a state of vascu- 
lar (of course, arterial) excitement in the 
brain. This must appear probable from a 
consideration of both the and causes, 
as above described ; while it appears fully 
sufficient to explain the phenomena. The 
state of excitement in the vessels of the 
brain, which 1 have supposed to be the im- 
mediate cause of the paroxysm, both in 
epilepsy and hysteria, does not ne i 
amount to actual inflammation, though pro- 
bably it is a near approach to it, and might 
be easily converted into it. Upon this 
theory, of arterial excitement in the brain 
being the proximate or immediate cause of 
the paroxysm in those diseases, it is not 
difficult to understand their occasional ter- 
mination both in apoplexy and palsy, as | 
stated to you was sometimes the case. 


Prognosis.—The prognosis in hysteria is fa- 
vourable upon the whole, the disease gene- 
rally terminating in health, and that sponta- 
neously, when the exciting and predisposing 
causes are removed, or cease to act. Occa- 
sionally, however, it degenerates into per- 
fect epilepsy. Ihave seen it also terminate 
in apoplexy that proved fatal. 

Of the treatment of ia.—According to 
aorta nee Sea 
which ought always (supposing them to be 
true) to be your guide as far as possible, in 
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practice, the indications to be aimed at are 
as follows 


1. To reduce that state of vascular ex- 
citement, which I suppose to be the imme- 
diate or exciting cause of the paroxysm. 

2. To lessen the disposition to the re- 
currence of such a state of excitement, and 
thereby to prevent future attacks of the 
malady. 

These objects are very distinct, and the 
means of accomplishing themdifferent: they 
differ also in importance. And as the ob- 
servations to be made on the subject, apply 
to other periodical diseases, it may be wort 
your while to attend to them more par- 
ticularly. 

It is of no great moment, generally speak- 
ing, to reduce by artificial means (provided 
we ssed them) a state of vascular ex- 
citement that so soon subsides of itself, as 
we know to be the case here. It would 
hardly be worth while to weaken the system 
by bloodletting, for example, unless it should 
appear that the further advantage would be 
gained, of lessening the predisposition to 
the disease ; which, however, does not seem 
to be the case, unless where change of 
structure is suspected to have taken place 
in the brain; but this is certainly not the 
case in general in hysteria, though it is very 
common, I believe, in epilepsy, and serves 
to keep up the disposition to the disease, 
and so determines the recurrence of the 
paroxysms. The only ground, therefore, 
upon which bloodletting in the fit can be 
justified, is the apprehension that, in the 
violence of arterial action that is taking 
place, rupture or serous effusion may ensue, 
so as to induce apoplexy or palsy. This, in 
robust and plethoric subjects, is no un- 
reasonable ground of apprehension, and 
therefore warrants the abstraction of blood : 
especially if the disease is recent. In other 
cases, such an evacuation is unnecessary, 
and had better, in general, be avoided. A 
little time and quiet will, in general, suffice 
for the subsidence of the paroxysm. Cold 
might perhaps be usefully applied to the 
head, as a means of diminishing arterial 
action within the skull; or the same result 
might be obtained with greater safety and 
certainty, by exciting the vascular action of 
remote parts, and thus determining a greater 
flow of blood in a different direction from 
the brain ; as by purgatives, frictions, or other 
means. General stimulants, and those of the 
kind termed diffusible, that is, which exert a 
quick and universal effect over the whole 
body, may be properly enough employed in 
weak and delicate subjects. The volutile 
alkali is well adapted to such a purpose, espe- 
cially where the external circulation is feebly 
carried on, and the extremities are cold in 
consequence ; for the ammonia tends, in such 
a case, to equalize the circulation, while it 
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is free from the objection that applies for- 
cibly to narcotics in general, and particularly 
to alcohol and ether, of inciting peculiarly 
or specifically, as it were, the arterial action 
of the brain. Opium is in general highly 
objectionable, upon the same grounds. This 
medicine is very apt to deceive us by chang- 
ing the character, without really diminish- 
ing the violence of the disease. It may put 
a stop to the convulsive movements, while it 
aggravates the local mischief in the brain ; 
jan effect that I have often observed it to 
| produce, when used for the purpose of 
| allaying subsultus tendinum in the advanced 
| Stage of fever: it has accomplished its pur- 
| pose in this respect, but the disease con- 
|tinues nevertheless to advance, and often 
| ends fatally, in spite of this partial relief of 
| Symptoms. 

| The second object to be aimed at in the 
| treatment of hysteria, according to the prin- 
| ciples above suggested, is of a preventive 
|nature, and consists in endeavouring to 
| lessen the predisposition to the disease. This 
predisposition probably consists in too great 
excitability of the general system, but more 
especially that of the brain, the local seat of 
the disease. Our means of accomplishing 
this object, however, are imperfect and un- 
certain. Medicine has very little power of 
this kind. Astringents, (or tonics, as they are 
commonly called, though without much pre- 
cision of language,) cold buthing, continued 
exercise, with the avoidance of all excess and 
indulgence, and an attention to the various 
exciting causes 0 as to remove them as far as 
possible, embrace all that we have really in 
our power. 

Practically speaking, the treatment of hy- 
steria is sufficiently simple, and for the most 
part successful, provided the causes, occa- 
sional as well as predisposing, can be averted, 
little else than the avoidance of those causes 
being required. We often fail, however, to 
cure, because the circumstances inducing 
the disease are not sufficiently under our 
control: time then generally accomplishes 
the purpose. If menstruation should be de- 
| fective, means must be used to promote this 
evacuation. If the habit of body is plethoric, 
and the general vascular action strong, ab- 
stinence and evacuations of different kinds 
must be resorted to; and the mind, as far as 
this is concerned, should be regulated ac- 
cording to the circumstances. The general 
sensibility and irritability of the system may 
in some degree be diminished, by continued 
exercise in a cool and open atmosphere ; 
much sleep should be avoided, both as in- 
jurious in itself, by accumulating as it were 
the excitability of the brain, and by favour- 
ing adetermination of blood to the organ 
by the horizontal posture being too 
continued, Cold ing is mn usefi 
Tonic medicines, as they are called, that is, 
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bitters and astringent 

ny of the same wong 
sm itself ma 

seevinted end shortened, 


often be both 


, produce an effect /lated, and often irregularly so, as in hydro- 


S$. 
Chorea takes place commonly between the 


y counter-irrita-| ages of eight or nine, and fourteen or six- 


tion of almost any kind: as by D srmpg teen ; though I have seen it in children of 
a 


vomiting or purging; by the cold affusion; by 
stimulant or fetid odours, as those of burning 
animal matter of any kind; or by ammonia 
or asafetida and the like, taken into the sto- 
mach. Counter-irritation may be applied 
also, a8 a preventive means, and that through 
the medium of the mind; as by reproach or 
ridicule. The influence of the mind over 
this disease, was strikingly shown during 
the French revolution, when hysteria, as 
well as other nervous disorders that were 
before prevalent, nearly ceased, we are told, 
altogether; and the same thing 
marked during the rebellion in Scotland. 
In both cases, diseases of a fanciful nature, 
or at least, which owed their origin to in- 
dulgence and luxury, in a great measure 
disappeared ; though they were replaced by 
others of a really dangerous character, (the 
result of terror principally,) and which often 
proved fatal ; such as mania, and apoplexy. 





Of Chorea Sancti Viti, or St. Vitus's Dance. 
It is hardly worth while to trouble you 





four years of age, and in one instance in a 
woman far advanced in life. It occurs more 
frequently in females than in males; and in 
those of delicate, rather than those of robust 
habits. Occasionally, however, it is met 
with in those of ordinary strength, and who 
are in the possession of good general health. 
In many cases, there are both pain in the 
head, and a febrile state of body. 

The theory, or, as it is now the fashion 
to speak, the pathology of chorea, is not 
more difficult than that of either epilepsy or 


was re-/| palsy; like which, it is to be considered as 


a brain affection, and upon the same grounds, 
namely, that the constant and essential cha- 
racters of the disease consist merely in a 
disordered state of the functions of the brain, 
the sensorial functions, as we term them. It 
is an affection of the voluntary muscles, and 
often of the mental functions likewise ; sen- 
sation being little, if at all disturbed. These 
circumstances go to prove, that the disease 
is a local one, and not a general affection of 
the whole system, as has been commonly 
supposed, nor even of the whole brain. The 


with an account of the origin of the ridicu- | partial disturbance of some of the sensorial 
lous name given to this disease. The affec- | functions, while others escape, shows the 
tion now known however, under this deno- | limited extent of the disease in the brain. 


mination, is probably not the same as that 
which was first so called ; the term seems to 
have been originally applied to a sect of 
fanatics, who, some centuries ago, in certain 
parts of Germany, manifested their religious 
zeal, by contortions of body and grimace of 
countenance ; not unlike the sect of jumpers, 
that is still to be met with in some remote 
parts of our own country. 

Chorea,—the disease we are now to con- 
sider—is marked by involuntary and irre- 
gular movements of the limbs, chiefly ob- 
served when any voluntary motion is at- 
tempted, which is then very imperfectly 
accomplished, and often in a ridiculous man- 
ner. Insleep the involuntary movements 
cease. One side is generally observed to be 
more affected than the other, often indeed 
exclusively so ; in which respect chorea bears 
a strong resemblance to hemiplegia, into 
which it sometimes degenerates. 

In most cases the mind betrays a con- 
siderable degree of imbecility, amount- 
ing almost to fatuity. The disease comes 
on gradually, and for the most part without 
any obvious erciting cause. It usually con- 
tinues for several months, though the du- 
ration is uncertain and unequal. In most 


cases it terminates favourably, but slowly. 
Sometimes, however, it ends in perfect 
hemiplegia, a8 I have just stated. The pupils 
ofthe eyes are generally more or less di- 








| The notion, therefore, so prevalent, of the 


disease being founded in general debility of 
system, cannot be sustained. 

The precise nature of the disease in the 
part affected, can only be inferred from ge- 
neral principles, and the peculiar symptoms 
that present themselves. In many cases, 
indeed we may say in most, there is no paia 
in the head complained of ; nor is there in 
general pyreria, or a febrile state of body, to 
be observed ; so that there is nothing to 
show decisively the existence of inflamma- 
tion, Nevertheless, I am inclined to refer 
the disease to partial and slow inflammation 
of the brain, and that for different reasons. 
In the first place, various as are the charac- 
ters of brain affections altogether, the actual 
diseases of this organ, as far as we have any 
real knowledge of them, are few and simple. 
In fact, they seem to be all referrible to 
disordered vascular action, (and that for the 
most part of an inflammatory kind,) and the 
consequences of this: the more acute dis- 
eases of this organ, consisting in active in- 

ion, such as phrenitis, hydrocephalus, 
and fore while the chronic ones are the 
result of slow inflammation, and the changes 


which this induces ; such as extravasation of 


blood, accumulation of serous fluid, thickening 
of membranes, and all the other alterations 
of structure which inflammation is capable 
of producing. And in this way are apoplezies, 
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palsies, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, and mental 
disorders, to be explained, the difference 
between them arising from the particular 
seat and extent of the disease in the brain, 
rather than from any real difference in its 
intrinsic nature. The periodical character, 
or the tendency to recur by paroxysms, in 
many of these diseases, is to be ascribed to 
the varying states of arterial action, and the 
numerous causes that are capable of dis- 
turbing it. 

Another reason for believing that chorea 
is founded in partial inflammation of the 
brain, is that, in many instances, the signs 
upon which we are accustomed to rely, as 
indicating the existence of inflammation, are 
actually present; such as continued and 
throbbing pain in the head, with a febrile 
state of system; to which may be added its 
occasional degeneracy into confirmed para- 
lysis, a disease which is in most cases demon- 
strably dependant upon disorganization of 
the brain, and of course, originating in in- 
flammation. 

Now I should not have thought it neces- 
sary to enter into speculations of this kind, 
regarding the intrinsic nature of chorea, had 
they not an imporcant bearing upon prac- 
tice. It has been a prevailing notion, espe- 
cially of late years, that chorea was a disease 
of debility, and required a tonic, and even a 
stimulant mode of treatment. If this prac- 
tice is followed indiscriminately, it will 
often do positive harm, as well as fail in 
attaining its object, as I have many times 
experienced. Yet, on many occasious, such 
a treatment is the best and most useful that 
can be devised, On the other hand, you 
are not to imagine, as some do, that because 
the disease originates in inflammation of the 
brain, of limited extent and violence, that 
bloodletting is necessarily called for. The 
propriety of this as a remedy, depends not 
merely upon the existence of inflammation, 
but upon the degree and duration Of the 
disease, and the habit and other circum- 
stauces of the patient; as in all other cases 
of inflammation, wherever seated. Chorea 
is sometimes found in habits of cousiderable 
strength, and accompanied with much pain 
in the head, and a considerable degree of 
pyrexia. When such is the case, bloodletting 
to a moderate extent, is highly useful, as I 
know by many trials. In several instances, 
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you will find that in a majority of cases of 

s afflicted in this way, the patient is 
of a feeble habit of body, with soft and re- 
laxed solids, weak pulse, and cold extre- 
mities, the result of imperfect circulation. 
In such, tonics, and even stimulants, are un- 
anges | useful, and chiefly to be relied 
upon, ut, even in weak habits, the vas- 
cular action of the brain is sometimes so 
much excited, as to call for a moderate 
abstraction of blood ; by local means in pre- 
ference, as by the application of leeches or 
cupping. This is not at all inconsistent 
with the use of tonic remedies, which of 
themselves, and without the aid of previous 
bloodletting, would probably have failed to do 
good. The practice of Sydenham, which 
was that of alternate bleeding and purging, 
is probably adapted to the greater number 
of cases, and agrees perfectly well with the 
theory I have proposed ; while, at the same 
time, I can state from experience, that with 
the exceptions mentioned, it will be found 
eminently successful. Some, of late, have 
recommended purging alone, as the only re- 
medy required for the cure of this disease : 
but this is too exclusive. I may observe to 
you, in conclusion, that whatever mode of 
practice is adopted, several months often 
elapse before a cure is effected; which 
leads to a suspicion, that the termination 
may be in reality spontaneous, in many 
cases where we ascribe it to the remedies 
we have employed. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


13th sung, 1827. 


Mr. Brooxes’s last lecture excited even 
more attention if possible than either of 
the preceding. It was chiefly on the ane- 
tomy and physiology of the heart and lungs 
of the ostrich and vertebrated animals. 
The assembly was numerous, and inter- 
spersed with many individuals of distine- 
tion. 

Mr. Brookes began his discourse by a 
reference to a part of his last lecture, left 





occurring in the practice of this Disp 7] 
I have caused the patient to be bled, at 
intervals of a few days, ten or a dozen 
times; and even oftener, where the cir- 
cumstances were such as [ have described ; 
and always the effect has corresponded with 
our wishes, and a cure been ultimately 
effected, without the aid of any other active 
remedy. Now, in such cases it is reason- 
able to believe, that a tonic and stimulant 
plan of cure would have been hurtful. But 





,| unfinished, on volitant mammalia; for ex- 


ample, by showing a superb specimen of 
the petaurus macrourus, the largest of the 
flying quadrupeds, and the acrobata pygmea, 
the smallest, and subsequently he expatiated 
on the fore arm of some of the mammalia ; 
for instance, in the internal condyle of the 
generality of the carnivora, and in many 
other quadrupeds, there is a hole for the pas- 
sage and protection of the brachial artery : 
he also pointed out the very singular and 





ae2 
— circumstance of the triple bones of 
the arm in the hloris copensis, a 
subterranean animal ; exhibiting the os bra- 
chii with the artery in a leopard, and the 
beantiful specimen of the chrysochloris, 
= as the sun shone very bright,) its 

iversified and green colours were seen 


to advantage by the ot ; the 
shied, diet, ond coallry bone, mq UB om 
hed i dissected, so as to demon- 
strate clearly the additional powers possessed 
by this rare genus of the order Insectivora 
for its latent progress. 

Afterwards, some further detailed obser- 
vations were made on the organ of touch 
in the ostrich, accompanied by a specimen 
in spirits of the papille of the cutis of the 
toes of this bird, with the corresponding 
epidermis ; and then Mr. Brookes referred 
to the curious plalydactyle structure of the 
feet of some of the Saurian and Batrachian 
reptiles, viz., the Geckones of the former 
order, and the Hyle of the latter; with ob- 
servations on the remarkable toes of the 
geckos, by whose means, like those of flies, 
they are enabled to walk on walls and ceil- 
ings, forming vacua with their broad ex- 
tremities, similar to boys with wet leather 
suckers carrying large stones; and reminded 


his auditors of observations previously made | tween the heart of the ostrich, and that of 
by Sir Everard Home, which are published | the adult of the order Bi ( t 
in the Philosophical Transactions: also on | using that term for man, the 


the expanded finny feet of the enormous 
marine animal, the morse, or walrus ; when 
measured by Mr. Brookes, the great toe was 
twenty-four inches in extent from the little 
toe, moving over or adhering to prodigious 
masses of ice, (Trichechus Rosmarus,} and 
Seals, (Phoce,) and although they seem to 
throw themselves headlong down rocky 
precipices into the sea, nevertheless de- 
scend in perfect security by the same woa- 
derful faculty, as has been described. 

Mr. Brookes then referred in succession, 
to some of the genera of the order Pachyder- 
mata, noticing the proboscis of the elephant, 
and the elongated snouts of the American, 
as well as the Sumatran tapir, embraciog 
the opportunity of making an eulogium on 
the late Sir Staraford Raffies, who first in- 
troduced the latter species into England, 
and who presented the extensive and most 
valuable collection of Sumatran animals, and 
other subjects in natural history, (many of 
which are undescribed) to the Zoological 


of touch, referrible 

to the extended nose of various animals, as 
orycteropus, myrmecophaga, coati, 

and hog, calling to mind the fact of the 
latter epee being frequently used for the 
purpose of procuring an article of luxury, 
viz., traffies, demonstrating at the same time 
the auxiliary bones in the nose of the pha- 
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cocheres ; and now Mr. Brookes proceeded 
again to the order Insectivora, for the pur- 
pose of showing specimens of the singular 
stellated nose of the condylora irradiata, 


The Lecturer now began the subject of 
the vital viscera, holding the heart of His 
Majesty’s late ostrich in his hand ; and after 
demonstrating its various parts, following 
Mr. Hunter, whom he considered as the 
type of all zootomists, divided the organ for 
the circulation of the blood, viz., the primum 
movens, et ultimum moriens, into a heart 
having but one cavity, and this he called 
monocoilia ; with two cavities, dicoilia; with 
three cavities, tricoilia ; and with four, tetra- 
coilia. Mr. Brookes then explained the 
peculiar mechanism of this organ, applying 
the term cavic to the right auricle, and 
pulmonic to the left. Pulmonary to the 
right ventricle, and aortic to the lett, calling 
the venous blood carbonated, and the 
arterial oxygenated. He further observed, 
that the valvule tricuspides, and mitrales 
were substituted by muscles in the ostrich 


land other birds, in consequence of the 


peculiarity and extensive office of their 
lungs; a comparison was now made be- 


the 





object being 
obviously to avoid occasioning disgust to 
his fair auditors, of whom there was a large 
assemblage;) he likewise compared the 
ostrich’s heart with that of an old lion, and 
after a lucid demonstration of the anatomy ef 
this viscus, illustrated by many preparations 
preserved hollow, dried, and in spirits, 
with a reference to the heart of a large 
tortoise and turtle. Mr. Brookes then ex- 
plained the term systole and diastole, and 
subsequently expatiated on the diaphragm, 
noticing its absence in the ostrich and other 
birds ; but at the same time observed, there 
were internal thoracic muscles appertaining 
to respiration in these bi f 

Now turning his attention to the respira- 
tory organ, he remarked, that the lungs are 
viscera destined to perform ——— of - 
greatest importance, it being by means 
these organs that animals are supplied with 
the lum vite. 

r. Brooks, after showing the thoracic 
viscera in spirits, finely injected and handed 
round to the company, ‘said it a 
paration made from a young individual of 
the order bimanum, (in other words a child,) 
and then aftirmed, that, in fact, all vertebrated 
animals were fernished with a 
probably some aquatic reptiles wi ree 
sets of lungs, i.e. organs destined to perform 
a vicerious function, or as a temporary sab- 
stitute for the aérial lungs. 

The fact the Lecturer began by demon- 





BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE. 


strating in an egg of five days of incuba- 
tion, wherein the placenta was seen, form- 
ing a beautiful irradiation around the chick, 
and in a second specimen, (both in spirits, ) 


at the period of a week. He likewise em-| pre 


braced this opportunity of showing an inte- 
resting preparation of a crocodile in its egg, 
with the ovarium and e of a turtle, the 
latter of a tortoise, of a snake, in the 


oviductus, in spirits, Mr, Brookes then ob- 


served, that the primary organ, which an- 
swered the purpose of lungs to the chick, 
and indeed to all perfect creatures, is a 
deciduous apparatus, totally distinct from 
the thoracic, which, in eontradistinction, he 
called the natal or permanent lungs ; although 
formed from the beginning of the animal's 
existence, nevertheless they were intended 
for respiration and other purposes, that 
were not required of them until the fetal or 
deciduous had ceased their function. The 
Professor then referred to several splendidly 
injected preparations of the secundines in 
spirits, with one specimen corroded from 
the human subject, (which he invariably 
denominated bimanum,) and many from 
such animals as the mare and cow, the latter 
with the maternal portion, or cotyledons, 
and fetal portion with the caruncule ; the 
sheep, sow, cat, the cingulum, &c., all 
being placed on an extra table, Mr. Brookes 
stating they constituted the fwtal, or deci- 
duous apparatus, intended as a substitute 
for the lungs, until the persistent or tho- 
racic were wanted for the purposes of the 
animal economy. 

Next a demonstration of the lungs follow. 
ed, with all their sanguiferous vessels, as 
well as the trachea, bronchia, and vesicule 
pulmonales, in an elegant corroded prepa- 
ration, and other illustrations ; likewise, of 
the lymphatics, with beautifully injected ex- 
amples of the lungs in birds, the turtle, frog, 
snake, and gills of fishes, with an injected 
oyste.’; also those oxica] reptiles, the 
syren, the proteus, and axolotl, to show their 
bronchiw, Mr. Brookes then very appo- 
sitely exhibited his specimens of the chirotes 
bimanum, jekie, @nd ravataurina, as con- 
nected with the subject, which was further 
extended to insect$ and plants, illustrating 
his observations on the former by a view of 
the stigmate in a larva of a very large sphynx, 
in spirits, and on the latter with a dicotyle- 
donous plant in spirits, (a young lupin,) 
showing at the same time the cotyledons, or 
deciduous lungs, and the leaves, or per- 
sistent lungs, and finished a highly inte- 
resting discourse, with a detail of the phy- 
siology of the respiratory organ, according 
to the generally received doctrine, referring 
his auditors to the ingenious and elaborate 
experiments of Messrs. Allen and Pepys, 
presuming at the same time, that sangui- 
fication may be accomplished in those 
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viseera, When detailing the component parts 
of the atmosphere, Mr. Brookes took occa- 
sion to observe, that the Honourable Mr. 
Henry Cavendish, his predecessor in the 
mises he occupies in Blenheim-street, 
discovered there that azote formed the basis 
of nitric acid, and then said, that as the 
season was far advanced, and the weather 
sultry, he conceived it would be most con- 
genial to the views of the Directors of the 
Zoological Society, to discontinue his Lee- 
tures ; but that he should feel happy in re- 
newing them when called upon again, should 
they be deemed sufficiently important. 

Mr. Vigors has also finished his Lectures 
on Zoology for the season. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


Sitting of the 9th of April.—Bite of a Rattle- 


snake. 


M. Dumenit made, in the name of the 
Academy, a report on the event which hap- 
pened at Rouen last February to Mr. Drake, 
who had brought from London, with other 
animals, three rattlesnakes. All our readers 
must have learnt this event by the daily 
papers ; the following, however, are some 
authentic details, which the Minister of the 
Interior communicated to the Academy on 
this subject. On his arrival at Rouen, Mr, 
Drake, who had taken the greatest precau - 
tions to preserve his animals from the effects 
of cold, observed that the finest of his ser- 
pents was dead, and withdrew it with the 
tongs from the cage in which the others 
still were. These appeared to him languish- 
ing, and he took them into one of the rooms 
of the inn, near a stove. Still observing 
that one of them gave no signs of life, he 
moved it with a stick, and, afterwards, had 
the imprudence to open the cage, and to take 
the snake by its head and tail, in order to be 
assured that it was really dead. But the 
animal, which was only benumbed with the 
cold, folded on itself, and suddenly bit Mr. 
Drake on the back and outer part of the left 
hand. Mr. Drake uttered acry, but he had 
the courage, however, not to leave the ani- 
mal, and placed it in its cage, in order to 
prevent the occurrence of similar accidents 
to others ; at this instant, he was again bit 
on the palm of the same hand. He imme- 
diately sent for a medical man, searched for 
water, and not finding any at hand, he 
rubbed his hand on a piece of ice which he 
found at the door in the court of the inn. 
Two minutes after, he strongly bound his 
hand above the wrist with some string. 
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Then M, Pihorel (the gentleman sent for) 

i immediately cauterised the 

with the ferrum candens. 
this operation, Mr. Drake, whose agitation 
was i e, tranquil ; he 
drank half a glass of olive oil, and appeared 
more tranquil. But alarming symptoms soon | 
appeared, and he died eight hours and three | 
quarters after the accident. 

Inspectio Cadaveris,—The external part of 
the body did not present anything remark- | 
able. All the organs were sound ; a little 
redness was observed in the membranes 


REMARKS ON THE CONDUCT 


SIR A, CARLISLE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—Nothing is more indicative of a 
vitiated mind, than a disposition to t 
vice where none exists. A man, with such 
a mind, is like one looking at an object 
through a coloured medium, which tinges 
every thing with its own peculiar hue, while 
he supposes that to be inherent in the ob- 


of the brain and spinal marrow, and a great | ject, which in fact resides in the vitiated 


quantity of coagulated blood was found in| medium through which he views it. That 
the veins of the bitten side. The surgeons | Sir A. Carlisle has shown great penetration 
who made the inspection, proposed for the | in detecting vice, where it was never before 


future, in order to avoid all accidents, that 
the persons who wished to exhibit vene- 
mous se 
liged to draw the fangs, and that they should 
be constantly supplied with cupping-glasses, 
and the necessary instruments, in order to 
perform immediate cauterisation. 

The Reporter proposed, in the name of 
the Commission, to adopt these measures, 
but thought that it would be necessary to | 
renew, every two or three months, the draw- 
ing of the fangs, as they grow very fast. 
He then mentioned suction of the en- 
venomed wounds as the most efficacious 
remedy, and related that suction is unat- 
ten 
mouth and the upper parts of the alimentary | 
canal be not ulcerated. 

M. Magendie thinks, that it is important 
also to apply immediately a ligature above 
the bitten parts, in order to hinder the 
further absorption of the poison ; and the 





nts to the public, should be ob- | 


with danger, provided that the! 


suspected to exist, is certain. Whether he 
deserve our pity or our admiration for this 
great power is for the public to decide. 

Sir A. Carlisle has attempted, in a letter 
to the public on the practice of midwifery, 
to brand a large and highly respectable 
body with the mark of infamy—let him be 
careful lest he burn himself. He does not 
allow that body to be even respectable, for 
he says, all the “ disinterested and respect- 
able members of the profession,”’ consider 
his assertions justifiable. One would sup- 
pose no man would be bold enough thus to 
decry a large and intelligent portion of the 
community, without some facts to support 
his assertions ; yet such is the case. He 
does not bring forward a single fact to jus- 
tify their condemnation, but is contented 
with making assertions of the most gross, 
insolent, and unfounded kind. If he had 
been acquainted with any facts that would 
have supported his assertions, is it probable 


reason it did not succeed in Mr. Drake’s| that he would have withheld them ?—Cer- 
case was, its bad application, he being too! tainly not. He himself tells us, that where 
much frightened to apply it sufficiently | there is the slightest possible doubt respect- 
tight. Several members asked if it would | ing a female’sdeath in parturition, he would 
not be prudent to prohibit the public exhi-| have the medical attendant dragged as a 


bition of venemous serpents. 

M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire declared, that the 
rattlesnake is so venomous, that one of the 
gentlemen pricked his hand eight days after- 

with a scalpel which he had used 
whilst dissecting the snake which had bit Mr. 
Drake, and that the puncture was followed 
with the most serious symptoms. 

M. Dumeril stated, that the symptoms 
produced by the bite of a rattlesnake, 
are nothing near of so serious a nature in 

erica. 

M. Bose confirmed this opinion, and 
stated that he had seen several persons who 
had been bit by the rattlesnake in Ame- 
rica, but who perfectly recovered ; a horse, 
however, died from a bite on his tongue. 

After this discussion, the Society decided 
that the report should be sent to the Com- 
mission, to be there modified as it should 
think fit, 
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culprit before the tribunals of his country. 
A man who would require this, on mere 
surmise, is not likely to withhold facts from 
delicacy of feeling, especially if his sense 
of duty were as strong as Sir A. Carlisle’s ; 
for his sense of public duty is so strong, 
that it alone induces him to calumniate nine- 
tenths of his professional brethren. But 
does not his own paper prove, that the love 
of duty is strongly seconded by the love of 
gold? Does he not propose to throw this 
degrading, this disgusting, this demoralis- 
ing practice into the hands of his own body 
—the hospital surgeons! Men who pride 
themselves on knowing nothing of the subject ! ! ! 
How are these chaste beings to avoid the 
demoralising effects of such practice? Had 
his care for the morals and respectability of 
his own clan been equal to the anxiety he 
feels for the general practitioner; or, in 
truth, had he conscientiously believed the 
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ractice of midwifery to be as degrading as 
he represents it, would he have introduced 
it into the sanctum sanctorum of the profes- 
sion? No; he would have done his utmost 
to have kept that clear of it. But he wishes 
to introduce hospital surgeons to the prac- 
tice of midwifery, in consequence of their 
being better qualified to decide on the pro- 
priety of operations. This cannot be in 
consequence of their knowing more of the 
subject, because they pride themselves on 
being ignorant of it. We might have con- 
cluded, that it arose from their higher sense 
oth and responsibility, but Sir A. Car- 
lisle tells us, they have none of that feel- 
ing; on the contrary, in the hospitals in 
which he has had experience, it has been 
necessary for the consultations to be held 
“« in the presence of all the students, to 
prevent” these nosritat surcrons from 
being guilty of ‘‘ questionable enterprises.’ 
Yet these are the men whom he considers 
better qualified to practise midwifery than 
the general practitioner. Let us hope they 
are not so bad as he represents them. But 
we cannot be surprised, if he thus treats 
his own immediate companions, whom he 
knows, that he should vilify the general 
practitioner, whom he knows not. 

Sir. A. Carlisle is very anxious to cast re- 
flections on the female attendants of alying- 
in-room—defining them ‘‘ nurses and gos- 
sips’ —forgetting that those females are 
generally chosen from the particular friends 
of the individual. The mother, sister, or 
friend of her youth, being generally selected 
to attend upon her, on this trying occasion. 
Then, is it not an insult to British females, 
to assert, that it is humiliating to a man of 
education, to associate with those whom 
they consider their best and most enlight- 
ened friends? Is it not still more insulting, 
to suppose that such females would counte- 
nance the vice and demoraiising trans- 
actions that he supposes to take place in 
the lying-in-room? 

But, for a moment suppose that partu- 
rition is always an entirely natura! process, 
(which Sir A. Carlisle himself denies,) and 
suppose, also, that the female attendants are 
the mere gossips he represents them, and, 





consequently, that the medical attendant is | 


the only intelligent and morally responsible 
individual present. What remedy does he 
ropose to prevent crime in the lying-in- 
room? Why, he recommends the removal 





would represent them, but, on the other 
hand, that they commonly are, what I be- 
lieve them to be, highly respectable and in- 
telligent females. Even then his propo- 
sition is not likely to succeed. The educa- 
tion that females in the higher orders of 
society receive, renders them more particu- 
larly excellent in those qualities which form 
the great beauty of female character— 
namely, gentleness, timidity, and a dispo- 
sition to question their own powers—quali- 
ties admired by men, because they are most 
contrasted with masculine excellence, but 
which entirely disqualify a female from un- 
dertaking those duties which require prompt- 
ness, decision, and firmness, in the greatest 
degree, and where the absence of such 
powers will occasion the loss of life. 

Sir Anthony Carlise, if he know an 
thing about midwifery, (which I an | 
doubt,) must be aware, that in its practice 
danger frequently meets the accoucheur 
when he least expects it; and in sucha 
form, that nothing but the most immediate 
and decided proceedings can rescue the un- 
fortunate patient from the jaws of death. 
Is this a situation in which the gentleness 
of the female character can be brought to 
bear with advantage? He answers this 
question himself; he _ he would here 
call in a medical man. 1 can tell him, that 
during the five minutes required for procur- 
ing such aid, it is probable the patient 
would be lost. Let him for a moment 
draw in his own mind such a picture as 
would here present itself. We will sup- 
pose a young female, about to present her 
admiring and beloved husband with the ob- 
ject of their joint wishes and expectations ; 
we will suppose her attendant to be an in- 
telligent individual, but still a female, with 
a female’s heart ; we will suppose such an 
occurrence to take place as | have alluded 
to, what would be the scene presented ? 
The female who attended her, if an intel- 
ligent one, would be the first to perceive 
the danger, which would, in all probability, 
deprive her of her self-command. The in- 
teresting female herself, in a few moments 
made sensible of her danger by the fatal 
changes going on, would not only suffer 
from the prospect of immediate dissolution, 
under the most distressing circumstances, 
but her sufferings, her agony would be in- 
creased by a want of confidence in every 
thing that was done for her; in all proba- 


of the only intelligent and morally respon- | bility no one present would have the com- 
sible individual there, leaving the case en- | mand of their own feelings,and, consequent- 
tirely to the care of those ‘* nurses and gos- |ly, nothing efficient would be done. The 


sips,” whose very contact is sufficient to| affect 
But a!-| of his beloved wife, would rush into the 


pollute the medical attendant! ! ' 


lowing Sir A. Carlisle an advantage in his| 


affectionate husband hearing of the danger 


apartment, and perhaps arrive in time to 


argument, which he himself renounces, | receive her parting blessing with her part- 


namely, that the “‘ gossiping ”’ friends of the 
female are not the Scapiaahle individuals he 


ing breath. What would be the feelings of 
any medical man on now entering the room? 





MR. TURLEY ON M. LISFRANC’S 


grief,” must rend the heart of any feeling 
man ; yeteven this misery would be heaven 
to the Rien of that man whose conscience 
told him, “‘ Thy calumnies, thy writings, 
thy gross and unfounded insinuations have | 
oceasioned this.” Let not any one suppose | 
that this picture is overcharged; I have 





“ they are richer in phrases then in 
ments, and as to facts, they contale omestly 
none.” 
ee 

upon you, me to subscribe 
myself one of that body, which I shail 
never be ashamed of ing to, until by 
its vices or ignorance it renders itself con- 
temptible. 

I am yours, Ke. 
A Geverat Practrrionen, 





On M. Li "s method of Exti the 
Neck of the Uterus. By E. A, Tuncey, Esq. 
Surgeon, Birmingham. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir,—Permit me through the medium of 


aggravation of knowing that by deed or | your excellent publication tolay before your 
writing I had occasioned its occurrence.! readers a brief account of the extirpation of 
But let us leave this subject, which it is| the neck of the uterus for scirrhus, and to 


sickening to contemplate. 

The remarks you made in the 194th Num-| 
ber of your valuable Journal, on the pro- 
posed employment of the wives or relatives 
of medical men, in the practice of mid-| 
wifery, and the gross insult Sir Anthony | 
Carlisle dares to cast upon those females, | 
so exactly accord with my own feelings on) 
the subject, that I do not think it necessary | 
to make any comments on that of his) 
letter. But I must say, that considering | 
the light in which he views that practice, a, 

ter insult cannot possibly be conceived. | 
f he chose to insult ourselves, he might | 
have d our dearest female connexions: | 
if not the natural gallantry of a gentle- | 
man, at least from the feeling that a similar | 
attack might be made on his own friends. 
But, I feel confident there is too much gen- 
tlemanly feeling among general practition- 
ers, to allow them thus to violaie the lews 
of civilized society. Such attacks are pro- 
duced only by the conjoined influence of 
the pure feelings of a pure surgeon, and 
the sense of public duty of Sir A. Carlisle. 

I cannot, however, but hope, that Sir A. 
Carlisle’s abuse of accoucheurs arises from 
his ignorance of the subject on which he 
has presumed to write. When he sees how 
dangerous the innovation he proposes would 

ve, I trust he will be willing to acknow- 
Jedge his error, and apologize to the prac- 
titioners of midwifery, in as public a munner 
as he has insulted them. This, I think, is 
the least he can do. Let him reperuse his 
letters, and I am confident he will be con- 
vinced with what truth it may be said, that | 





make some further remarks on surgical 
cases which have come under my notice in 


| this metropolis. 


In England it is considered impossible to 
prevent scirrhus of the uterus becoming 
cancer, which is attended with certain 
fatality ; but the erroneousness of this opi- 
nion is proved by the successful mode of 
treatment adopted by the Parisian Law- 
rence, M. Lisfranc, in ten out of twelve 
cases, This gentleman, who is surgeon in 
chief to the Hospital La Pitié, clinical pro- 
fessor, and teacher of operative surgery, &c. 
to the same hospital, has, on different occa- 
sions, made the following observations re- 
lative to the disease. These observations 
I shall beg leave to introduce before speak- 
ing of the operation itself. 

Cancer of the uterus commences, gene- 
rally, by scirrhus in the neck, or os tince, 
which is of a texture more resembling the 
glandular, more vascular, and perhaps more 
destined for secretion than any other of its 
parts. The earliest symptoms of the dis- 
ease, and most interesting to us as sur- 
geons, are pains in the vagina, at first acute, 
but not lasting. They afterwards become 
longer in their duration, and are felt, not 
only in the vagina, but in the pelvis, lumbar 
region, and thighs. A slight discharge is 
likewise observed, sometimes thin and 
whitish, sometimes excoriating, sometimes 
puriform and sanguineous. As the lesion 
implicates the superior parts of the uterus 
and the ovaries, with the rectum, vagiva, 
and bladder, the pain becomes unremitting 
and intense ; hectic fever ensues, and the 
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former. M. Edouard proceeded in the steps 
of his preceptor, oe ot 
The operation recommended by M. Lis- | dity of the parts, experienced more di 
frenc, is to remove the neck of the uterus | culty in drawing down the 0s uteri below 
before the scirrhus cpn have reached the |the vagina. He completed his task, how- 
body of that organ. Those who have not) ever, in a very satisfactory manner, In this 
witnessed such an operation will, perhaps, | case, as in the former, little hemorrhage 
be startled at the fancied dangers attending ensued. 

it. The mere anatomist will figure tohim-| The subsequent treatment consisted in 
self open-mouthed arteries eluding the liga- antiphlogistic measures to guard against 
ture ; patients writhing under the knife, or inflammation. 

dying from peritoneal inflammation. For-| In the latter case bleeding was resorted 
tunately, however, there is no hemorrhage | to, a8 some inflammatory symptoms had ac- 
to trouble him; the patient positively suf- tually manifested themselves. To hasten 
fers no pain, and, as the neck of the uterus | the cicatrization, a stimulating solution was 
has eight lines before and six behind, free | occasionally applied. The surfaces were 
from peritoneum, peritoneal inflammation is soon healed, and the women, freed from 
not liable to be excited. 


destruction of the patient is sooner or later 
accompli 


| pain, are doing very well. It is remarkable, 

The operation is performed by aid of an | that shortly after the operation the men- 
instrument, called a speculum vagine, of strual, or some similar discharge, takes 
which a short description may be necessary. | place, which, continuing for a short time, 
It is composed of pewter, highly polished | seems to allay the somewhat feverish state 


in its interior, formed like our speculum ani, In one case 
but somewhat longer, larger, and divided | 
longitudinally. ‘To each division, at its lar- | 
ger extremity, an iron handle, fourteen or 
sixteen inches long, is affixed, in such a} 
manner as to form an angle of about 45° 
with the axis of the speculum ; by this con-| 
trivance it is prevented from embarrassing 
the operator. The handles meet at about | 


consequent on the operation. 
we noticed frequent attacks of hysteria, but 
found, on inquiry, thet the patient was sub- 
ject to these prior to the operation. Per- 
haps the hysteria had origin in her disso- 


|lute state of life, and it was the opinion of 


M. Lisfrane, that her early professional avo- 
cations had also been the cause of scirrhus. 
She was certainly not more than 21, and 


four inches from the speculum, and form a/had manifested the disease for some time. 
joint. With this instrument, by the refiec- She submitted te the knife on the Sth 


tion of the light cf a candle from its polished March, and the cut surface has been healed 
sides, every part of the interior of the vagina | Some days. She evinced the utmost hardi- 


may be perfectly examined. | hood. and was laughing during the opera- 
The ion.—I have now witnessed five | tion. 

cases in which the neck of the uterus has! M. Lisfranc operated on the neck of the 

been taken away; they are, however, all| uterus for the first time in the year 1825, 


essentially alike. On the 23d of February |since then he has had twelve cases, out of 


last, after an excellent clinical lecture, ex- 

of the operation, &c., M. Lisfrane 
had a woman afflicted with scirrhus of the 
neck of the uterus placed on the table, in 
the same position as for lithotomy. Having 
carefully introduced the speculum, and by 
its aid extended laterally the vagina, he 
seized the os tince with a pair of curved 
forceps, each blade of which terminated in 
two sharp —- He then removed the 
speculum, w down the neck of the ute- 
tas below the meatus externus, and, with a 
curved bistoury, divided it close to its body, 
from below upwards. During the division 
of the part, the woman was asked if she 
suffered pain; she replied in the negative. 
M. Lisfrane then made some remarks on 
the jon, and on the facility of per- 
forming it. He said, that any person pro- 
perly instructed might, with a little care, 
do it as well as himself. ‘To prove this, he 
ordered his pupil and assistant, M. Edouard, 
to operate on another woman having a simi- 
lar disease. The woman was accordingly 
introduced and placed on the table as the | 





this number two patients only have died ; 
one, five months after the operation, the 
other eighteen days. But the post-mortem 
examination in both cases showed the seat 
of the disease to be too extensive to be re- 
moved by any artificial means. On one wo- 
man, M. Lisfranc operated five days before 
her accouchment, which process was accom- 
plished in half an hour. She appears now 
in perfect health. Another woman became 
pregnant in fifteen days after the operation, 
being six weeks before the wound of the 
neck of the uterus was healed; vide Lan- 
cet, 10th of February last. 

Causes of Cancer.—Various are the sup- 
posed causes of cancer. Whilst one speaks 
of “* cancerous poison or virus,” and sup- 
poses it to be a local malady, another con- 
siders it to have a scrofulous or constity- 
tional origin. From what I have seen of 
the disease, I am inclined to’believe that it 
originates in a general derangement of the 
glandular system, which is produced by in- 
attention to the healthy action of the sto- 
mach and bowels; consequently, no age is 
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exempt from its attack. Its seat of action 
may be determined by mechanical or phy- 
sical causes, such as blows on the breast, or 
irritation of the os uteri and vagina by im- 
moderate use of these parts, as was the case 
with the ient above cited. I am 
also of opinion, that there exists a sufficient 
sympathy between the uterus and mamma 

either to partake in the morbid affection 
of the other; at least, post-mortem exami- 
nations show that the disease generally 
exists in those organs simultaneously. Wo- 
men, especially those who have never borne 
children, are more subject to the disease at 
the cessation of the menses than at any other 
time. 

Another surgical case which has come 
under my notice here, presents, I imagine, 
some facts worthy of note. About three 
months since, M. Lisfranc performed the 
Taliacctian operation on a poor wretch hor- 
ribly disfigured, by having ectropium in both 
eyes, and whose nose had been completely 
destroyed. This was, indeed, a chef d’euvre 
of surgery. The parts united well by the 
first intention, and only wanted an ‘ orna- 
mental septum,” which M, Lisfranc made 
in due time. But allude to it, to mention 
some curious phenomena connected with 
sensation in this substituted nose. On 
pricking, or otherwise annoying this para- 
sitieal organ, it was to its parent forehead 
that the patient for some time referred the 
sensation produced : but lately, in conse- 
quence of the union of the nerves of the 
cheek with the new emunctory, external im- 
pressions are felt along the face in the course 
of the portio dura. 

M. Lisfranc tied the common carotid, for 
aneurism, on the 10th instant; but as the 
details of this case are very interesting, I 
shall defer giving them till a later period, 
when the patient shall have been perfectly 
cured. In conclusion, I may observe, that 
the opinions of M. Lisfranc, concerning the 
utility of the mercurio-antiphlogistic treat- 
ment in the venereal disease, concur with 
those of my friend and preceptor Mr. Law- 
rence, and the same candour and freedom of 
opinion, which so pre-eminently distinguish 
this gentleman, are very manifest in M. 
Lisfranc. The superior manner in which 
he uses the knife—his eagerness to afford 
information to his pupils—his clinical lec- 
tures, replete with practical information— 
his excellent mode of teaching operative 
surgery, combine to make him the greatest 
object of interest to the young English sur- 
geon on the Continent. 


Yours, &c. 


Paris. Rue de l'Ecole de Medécine. 
April 17th, 1827. 





SCIATICA CURED BY ELECTRICITY, 
By Dr, Marcuant, Hemsworth, near Pon. 
tefract 


Ow reading the 194th Number of Tut Lay- 
cer, I met with a case of sciatica treated 
by acupuncture, which proved unsuccess- 
ful, and having lately been a sufferer 
from the same complaint, I beg leave to 
offer the case to your notice, and if you 
think it worthy a place in your most useful 
publication, I hope you will do me the favour 
to insert it. I shall be abundantly repaid if 
only one individual should experience the 
same relief by electricity which I did, from 
the violent paroxysms of a most painful dis- 
order. I was attacked with sciatica on the 
2d of last March ; the pain from the centre 
of the sacrum to the right hip, extending 
down the whole limb to the foot, was ex- 
ceedingly severe ; the least possible motion 
occasioned violent spasm. 1 was obliged to 
confine myself to an horizontal posture for 
ten days, trying various remedies to obtain 
relief. After emptying my bowels with 
calomel and other purgatives, I had recourse 
to large doses of opium, acetate of mor- 
phium, colchicum wine, warm baths, several 
applications of leeches, a dozen each time, 
along the course of the sciatic nerve to its 
division, and also over the course of the 
tibial nerve ; afterwards a large blister was 
applied over the hip and upper part of the 
limb; by these means the severity of the 
symptoms were mitigated, and I was able 
to walk with the aid of a crutch, being very 
careful in moving the affected side ; still [ 
could not bend my body forward without 
causing great pain. I wish to notice, that 
the pain was invariably aggravated after 
each warm bath. I now began the use of 
blisters on the outer and lower part of the 
knee over the head of the fibula, as recom- 
mended by Cotunius ; there were four ap- 
plied in succession, but without experienc- 
ing any benefit, although the irritation and 
discharge was kept up for three weeks: 
during the use of these blisters, I regularly 
took alterative medicine. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I was fearful the complaint 
would run on to a long protracted case of 
chronic sciatica. I was therefore anxious 
to try some other remedy, and I determined 
on electricity. I received the electric sparks 
upon the parts affected every night and 
morning, for fifteen minutes each time. I 
was very sensibly relieved from the first 
application of it, and by the end of one week 
materially benefited, and after using it 
three weeks, entirely cured, and have re- 
mained so to present time, now six 


weeks, Being convinced from the relief I 
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felt on the first trial of electricity that it 
would be of service, I gave up all other re- 

dies, and depended on it entirely, and am 
happy to say it answered my most sanguine 
expectation. I am aware that electricity 
has been long recommended, but do not 
know of any well authenticated case of its 
having effected a complete cure, with the ex- 
ception of one in Doctor Scudamore’s work 
on Gout and Rheumatism. If my recollec- 
tion is correct, there is one recorded there, 
but not having the book, nor seen it for 
some time, I cannot refer toit, but shall be 
glad if it is so, as one fact tends to corro- 
borate another; and I hope this may aid in 
bringing electricity into more general prac- 
tice, so as to prove useful in similar cases, 
as they are unfortunately in some protracted 
to a pitiable length of time. 








MR. SEARLE’S REPLY TO ROPERICK’S REVIEW. 


—_— 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,—I beg the privilege of making @ 
few remarks in Tue Lancer, upon Dr. 
Macleod’s curious mode of reviewing a 
book which I recently published in answer 
to Dr. Barry. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Searce. 


The method may not appear sufficiently 
important in itself to deserve comment, but 
I think it right to urge the propriety of a 
reviewer acting fairly, particularly as it 
would seem that Dr. Macleod professes, in 
his Medical and Physical Journal, to give a 
white and black statement of things, by his 
subscribing the following two lines under 
the head “ Critica) Analysis :”” 


“ Que laudanda forent, et que culpanda, 
vicissim 
Illa, prius creta; mox hac, carbone, no- 


tamus. Persivs.” 


Dr. Macleod begins with the black chalk, 
he says, “‘ Dr. Buarry’s researches on the 
influence of atmospheric pressure on the 
circulation, have lately excited considerable 
attention, and, as might be expected from 
the nature of the subject, great contrariety 
of opinion. Having in a former Number 
given a sketch of the opinions of Dr. Barry, 
it is incumbent upon us to notice the criti- 
cal examination of them by Mr, Searle. In 
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all philosophical inquiries, the utmost cool- 
ness of discussion and temperance of ex- 
pression should undoubtedly be preserved, 
and without accusing Mr. Searle of a direct 
violation of either the one or the other, we 
certainly discover in his preface a little of 
that critical tartness which, if replied to in 
the same tone, might very probably ruffle 
the even spirit with which inquiries of this 
sort ought to be conducted.” 

Dr. Macleod, in support of this charge, 
sifts out several quotations, which, perhaps, 
are husky enough, and only fit to be car- 
bonised ; however, I can assure Dr. Mac- 
leod that it was painful to me to make use 
of those terms, and as a proof that I felt 
what I now assert, I will quote my own 
words; ‘In conclusion, I must be allowed 
to say, that the replies ] have made to some 
of Dr, Barry’s remarks in his preface, and 
the views taken of his experiments, are such 
as, in my humble opinion, are directly called 
for, and should not be passed by, for ob- 
vious reasons.” I certainly did not expect 
that any person accustomed to review books 
could read Dr. Barry’s and then mine, and 
even quote this same passage, ‘‘ in conclu- 
sion,” &c. and not see that this critical 
tartness complained of was neither more nor 
less than replying ‘* in the same tone,” and 
therefore that | was actuated merely by a 
asense of duty, which feeling would have 
become Dr. Macleod, for it will be seen 
how reluctantly he uses his white chalk ; 
there isa slight mixture of it to be found 
in the subjoined picture of his liberality :— 
** We conjess that the following experiment 
| made by Mr. Searle, offers objections to the 
| doctrines of Dr. Barry, which we have not 
j ingenuity enough to remove.” 
| This experiment was the exposure of the 

heart of a rabbit during seven hours, with- 
| out sustaining any apparent injury to the 
'circulation of its blood ; and rather than 
Dr. Macleod would make any more confes- 
sions, he excuses himself in the following 
gentlemanly manner: ‘‘ Mr. Searle observes 
also, that Dr. Barry has openly said, in the 
presence of a number of persons, and within 
his hearing at the Hunterian Society, that 
it is not fair to judge of his theory by his 
book; and that if we would suspend our 
objections until the appearance of his se- 
cond memoir in the spring, that we should 
be perfectly satisfied of its truth. Now if 
this be the fact (and we have no reason to 
doubt it,) it would obviously have been 
better that Mr. Searle should have delayed 
his critical examination until the theory was 
presented to us in a more perfect form. 
We are obliged to Mr. Searle for the men- 
tion of this fact, as we certainly should not 
feel ourselves justified in formally analysing 
or criticising the presumed refutation of 
opinions, which the author himself confesses 
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to require still further development before 
we can judge of their validity.’ ’ . 
Surely no one ought to publish a theory PAUPER LUNATICS. 
until he has become of its correct- Sect 
ness, at least it should be either open to 
examination, or given away as waste paper ; To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
but the beauty of it is, after Dr. Macleod o 
has professed to be guided by such delicate} S:a,—In this nook amongst the moun- 
feelings of justice towards Dr. Barry, he | tains, 1 get Taz Lancer once in three or 
actually extracts all the principal arguments four weeks ; to-day has brought me almost 
to Dr. *s theory, out of Dr.) the only intercourse I regularly have with 
rnott’s Elements of Physics, and which he | the busy world. Will you permit me to 
knows to have been published since mine, | make a few observations on a subject that 
and to contain the self same objections, with | has occupied much of my time and atten- 
one exception. The only interpretation dis-| tion? The very praiseworthy efforts of 
coverable of such an inconsistency is, that; Mr. Robert Browne in behalf of the pauper 
he did not choose to ‘‘ feel justified’ in | lunatics generally, and of Middlesex in par- 
using his white chalk in favour of my name, ticular, will secure him not merely the ap- 
and therefore flies to another author for this probation, but the applause, of every man 
» which certainly is any thing but) who thinks correctly upon the subject. 
air. Dr. Macleod says, ‘* Since the above | About five years since I addressed to the 
was written, we have met with the follow- | visiting justices of the Lunatic Asylum for 
ing passage, in a very interesting work on| the county of Lancaster, a printed letter 
physics lately published by Dr. Arnott, and| relative to the defects, as they appeared to 
which we think too much to the point to re- | me, of the present laws relative to pauper 
quire any apology for its insertion.” lunatics. Exclusively of the very question- 
Accordingly, the arguments alluded to, | able policy of permitting the overseers of 





and which are found in this passage, suc-|the poor any discretionary power, as to 
ceed also the exception, which last does | whether they will send their pauper luna- 
not appear to me successfully objected to | tics to a pope receptacle or not ; it seems 
in Dr. Barry's experiments. Dr. Arnott, | not good policy, indeed I know it to be bad 
in speaking of these experiments, remarks, | policy, to make it the apparent interest of 
that ‘‘ the experimental tube often or al-| the parishioners, to immure the sufferer in 
—_ became a syphon,”’ by which he would | the poor house of the parish. The law, 
infe 





x that respiration had no control over} however, places the interests of the pa- 
the ascent of the fluid into the chest in these | rishioners wherein any pauper lunatic may 
experiments after the first inspiration. In| be, in opposition to their duty, and to hu- 
reply, it is very probable that the experi-| manity: this evil may be removed, and the 
mental tube did, in general, assume the|expense and trouble of conducting the 
form of a syphon, but that it should, on that | financial department of county lunatic asy- 
account, act as one, isnot I should think | lums, almost wholly abolished by an act that 
possible, while the circulation was goizg| shall direct the expense of maintenance, 
on ; for it is clear that the veins in more | care, and clothing, Xc. of the lunatic pauper, 
immediate communication with the heart, | to be paid, not out of the parish rate, as at 
having no valves, must be in a state of con- | present, but out of the county rate, as in the 
siderable tension, since whatever pressure | case of vagrant or criminal lunatics. By 
of blood might be required to dilate the | such act, if I do not greatly err in judgment, 
heart, must be felt on a like surface of these | both life and intellect will be very frequently 
veins, in which case the experimental tube | preserved, and expense very considerably 
would act as a syphon, while such a force | lessened ; because the moment a pauper is 
were opposed to its inner mouth. If Dr.| found to be mentally deranged, it will be 
Arnott would make one of Dr. Barry’s ex- | the interest, as it is the duty, of the parish 

riments, he would at once see that the | authorities, to send that person immediately 
iquid never ascends the tube to pass into|to the county asylum; and I think, Sir, I 
the chest but during inspiration, showing, | have satisfactorily shown, in my late prac- 
unequivocally, that it is pumped in, and that | tical work on derangement of the mind, 
it will not rise as through a syphon, without | that nine out of ten recent cases will, under 
the conjoint aid of suction. Ihe bellows 1| proper treatment, recover; and it is well 
constructed for the purpose of imitating | known that on this subject, the experience 
natural and inordinate respiration, had tubes| and opinion of some eminent physicians 
the very reverse to syphons, yet it per-| coincide with my own. At present, I be- 
formed these experiments of Dr. Barry in| lieve there are no data to ascertain what 
the most satisfactory manner, proportion of lunatics recover, who have been 
‘ Sor a given time kept in poor houses, or farmed 
out, nor any authority to call for such return. 








ON LEGISLATION FOR SURGEONS. 


Could a return be procured of all the luna- 
tics, during the last ten years, confined in 
r houses, or farmed out in counties 
where no asylum has been built, we could 
readily ascertain the relative merits of the 
two systems, that of the poor house and 
farming, and the asylum ; because all, or 
nearly all cases confined in poor houses, or 
farmed out, come under the care of the 
= officers, immediately on, or within a 
ew weeks after, the derangement of mind is 
manifested ; they are all, therefore, what is 
termed recent cases ; let the results of these 
eases be compared with the results of the 
recent cases admitted into the asylums, and 
it will place, I doubt not, in a very con- 
spicuous light, the superiority of economy, 
and the immense alleviation of suffering and 
preservation of life, effected by the agency 
of county lunatic asylums. I could point 
out some clauses in the present act, that 
enable any benevolent individual to compel 
the proper care of the pauper lunatic, in 
counties or districts where there is a county 
lunatic asylum ; and also some effects of the 
law, as it now stands, that not unfrequently 
cause great inconvenience, injustice, and 
distress, amongst the friends of lunatics who 
may have been paupers, but subsequently 
became possessed of means to maintain 
themselves: but I fear I have already occu- 
ied too much of your valuable time, and 
independent pages; should it be accept- 
able, I will again apply myself to this sub- 
ject. Remotely placed as I am, in ob- 
scurity, amongst the wilds and moors of the 
peak, I have no means of efficiently ex- 
pressing my opinions, and of communicating 
the results of my experience, except through 
the press, and the liberality of the peri- 
odical journals, to whom I am already so 
much indebted, for their kind and liberal 
notice of my humble contributions to medi- 
eal scionce. 


I am, Sir, your obliged and very 
obedient servant, 


Pav Scape Kuicur, M.D. 


Glossop, Derbyshire, 
June 19, 1827. 


N. B,—To-morrow I shall send a check 
to Mr. Thompson, of Windmill-street, the 
surgeon’s instrument maker, and I shall 
over pay him 10s., with the request that he 
will pay it to the Editor of Tur Lancer, as 
my subscription towards defraying the ex- 
pense incurred by Mr. Cooke in the late 
illiberal and insane prosecution that has 
been inflicted on him. 
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To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Srr,—A letter from Mr. Lawrence, on 
the late proceedings of the College of Sur- 
geons, which I have seen in the Morning 
Chionicle of yesterday, merits your imme- 
diate attention, as the facts it contains are of 
great importance to the profession. So great 
is the interest that the subject of it has, for 
a long time past, excited in the country, 
that 1 am sure I could have disposed of fifty 
copies of the letter this day, had I possessed 
them. On one point, in particular, I wish 
to call the particular attention of Members 
of Parliament, viz., the necessity of imme- 
diately laying open the profession, so that 
students from country hospitals shall be 
eligible, and shall be placed on the same 
footing as those in town. In Sussex, Kent, 
and some other of our southern counties, 
where I have an opportunity of judging, it 
would be attended with singular advantage, 
where such large places as Brighton, Can- 
terbury, Maidstone, &c. might supply pa- 
tients enough to afford very good schools of 
medicine and surgery ; for | know, at this 
moment, many country practitioners who 
will not send their sons to the profession, 
merely because they will not expose them 
and themselves to the dangers, expenses, 
and fatigue of a London education. 

I must be brief, as I know you are so 
much pressed for room at present; but be- 
fore I quit the subject, I call on the Legis- 
lature to consider, whether it be not the 
easiest and best way to rescind the Charter 
of the College at once by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and either construct entirely new re- 
gulations, and make them matter of law, or 
else to leave surgery quite open to the con- 
trol and arbitration of public opinion, like 
other trades ; for situated as matters now 
are, nothing but the fullest, most general, 
and fairest competition that can be devised 
will free the soslieden from the charge (but 
too true) of being become a mercenary and 
trading monopoly, and rendering it, what it 
ought to be, a most honourable and exten- 
sively useful profession. The same argu- 
ment applies to, and must sooner or later be 
put in array against the profession of phy- 
sic, distinguished as it is in England from 
surgery. 

Wishing the liberal part of my brethren 
well through this most interesting case of 
litigation, and trusting that the wisdom of 
Parliament will not be deluded into a belief 
of that which is palpably false by the sound 
of a few individual names, while the most 
eminent leaders of the profession, support- 
ed by the great body of practitioners all over 
the country, are calling loudly for redress. I 
shall conclude for the present, and subscribe 
myself your constant reader 

Acapemicus CANTABRIGIENSIS, 

June 26, 1827, 
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ON THE CONTAGIOUS NATURE OF TYPHUS 
FEVER. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Srr,—The relation of the following fact, 

hb uninteresting in itself, becomes par- 
ticularly so by tending to elucidate the doc- 
trine of contagion ; knowing your zeal for 
the advancement of professional knowledge, 
I am induced to offer it to you, under the 
hope that the importance of the subject will 
prompt you to Bw publicity to it in your 
widely-circulated Journal. young man, 
during the period of his servitude to a far- 
mer, was attacked with typhus fever, which 
was there prevailing. No sooner had suspi- 
cious symptoms manifested themselves, than 
he was conveyed a distance of twenty miles 
to his home, (which is within three of this 
town,) the disorder ran its usual course, 
the ordinary remedial measures were 
adopted, the strictest attention paid to 
cleanliness and ventilation, and in the 
course of five weeks he was perfectly re- 
stored to health. The fever, however, did 
not confine itselfto him alone, the father 
and four children, constituting the whole of 
the family, were successively affected by it, 
and with the exception of a child, all sur- 
vived its baneful effect. The house in- 


habited by these unfortunate individuals, 


stands upon an elevated plot of ground re- 
mote from any other, and in a remarkably 
dry and airy situation. If, therefore, we are 
to reject the doctrine of contagion, to what 
must this propagation of the fever be attri- 
buted? 

I could adduce several facts equally con- 
clusive, to show that the typhus fever has 
been communicated to others, by patients 
removed to a considerable distance from a 
malaria district, but one fact will suffice to 
overthrow volumes of theory, and that here 
recorded must serve to convince the most 
sceptical that this fever is, under ordinary 
circumstances, contagious. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your very respectful servant, 
Curavrcvs. 


Bedale, May, 26, 1826. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sin,—lIt gave me heartfelt satisfaction to 
see in the Times newspaper, some days 
ago, that the subject of Lunatic Asylums, 
had been brought before the House of Com- 
mons, and I think every one who has a 
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spark of humanity or good feeling in his 
composition, miust feel equally en, 
after the horrible, and I regret to add, too 
authentic accounts we have seen, of the 
manner in which the inmates of those 
houses are treated. 

I trust, Sir, now that this matter has ap. 
peared before parliament, that they will 
give it all the consideration its importance 
to the interests of society and humanity 
demands, and that the government will not 
be contented, by merely lending their aid to 
the establishment of public hospitals for 
insane paupers instead of private asylums, 
but that they will insist op the expediency 
of all students in the medical profession 
attending those hospitals, as a necessary 
part of their medical education ; which mea- 
sure, if adopted, would prevent those outra- 
geous cases of wrongful confinement, arising 
out of feelings of avarice and family disputes ; 
for the general practitioner would then be 
as capable of treating diseases of the brain, 
as he now is of treating diseases of any 
other viscus, and much light would thereby 
be thrown on a disease, the treatment or 
rather, mal-treatment of which, has been 
designedly and from interested motives, 
confined to a few individuals. 

There cannot be the least doubt, from the 
shocking accounts that have appeared in the 
newspapers, that the treatment of this dis- 
ease is made a complete trade of, and that the 
unfortunate subjects of it are treated in this 
boasted land of freedom worse even than 
the poor negro slaves used to be, and con- 
sequently tLat the houses are houses for con- 
finement, and not for cure. 

It is, Mr. Editor, matter ef considerable 
astonishment in the present state of our 
knowledge, that this important subject 
should not have attracted more of the atten- 
tion of the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons than it hitherto has done ; perhaps 
you, Sir, who have done so much for the 
profession and the public, should you deem 
these remarks worthy a place in your 
Journal, would give them a corner, which 
might be the means of inducing some one 
more able than myself, to give his attention 
to this neglected branch of medical science, 
concerning which the public and profession 
are designedly kept in the dark, in conse- 
quence of which this disease does not meet 
with the same successful treatment as other 
diseases, but which there is no doubt it 
would do under different circumstances. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Humanitas. 
London, June 18th, 1827. 
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THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, July 7, 1827. 


— 

Tue Royal Commission for visiting the 
Universities and Colleges of Scotland have 
published a portion of their Minutes, which 
are now before us; and it is curious to ob- 
serve, how fearfully the anticipation that 
some extension of the prescribed time of 
attendance is about to be insisted on has 
affected the jatrosophists of Edinburgh.— 
They are wary enough to see that the suc- 
cess of their trade in diplomas has been 
mainly owing to the short-cut by which 
their summi honores may be reacled—to the 
few revolutions which their curriculum 
makes in reaching the goal—and seeing that 
other more honored, or supposed to be so, 
more favoured, though longer paths to the 
same distinctions are comparatively unfre- 
quented, there can be little doubt of their 
having come to a very rational conclusion. 


They cannot but augur badly for themselves 


and their school, of any measure which may 
have the effect of throwing difficulties in 
the way—already difficult enough they seem 
to think—of procuring their honours. If 
the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go the mountain, is the 
maxim, and as life is a short ladder and 
knowledge a long tree, they would pare 
dowm the latter, crop its lofty luxuriances, 
and leave the student to acquaint himself 
only with the barren stem ; giving him the 
credit, however, for vulgar passport, of know- 
ing what he never saw, and what he is not 
required to attain. 

The answers to some of the queries pro- 
pounded by the Royal Commissioners are 
extremely curious and amusing, as showing 
the coolness with which these Northern 
Professors assume and defend the most ridi- 
culous of all absurdities. They distinctly 
state, that a man’s chance of success in his 
profession is in the inverse ratio of his 
attainments—directly opposed to his merits 

No, 201. 
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and his talents! One of them, Dr. Alison, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, mentions 
this as ‘‘ a general fact, of which evidence 
can be adduced!” And how does the 
reader think this ‘‘ general fact” is assum- 
ed? Why, on the ground that the general 
practitioners are more employed than the 
Edinburgh graduates, who, according to Dr. 
Alison, have a world of scientific attain. 
ments which the former are supposed to 
His graduates, he says, are oftener 
surpassed in practice by men who are their 
inferiors, than by men who are their supe- 
riors in general literature and science ; he 
would say, much ofiener. But assuming all 
this to be true, that inthe lottery of physic 
the chance of a man who holds ten tickets 
is decidedly worse than that of one who is 
possessed but of five—which by-the-bye is 
absurd—it does not follow that a person 
taking a doctor’s degree, which is in some 


want ! 


respects a literary degree, should not be 
grounded in literature and general science ; 
for wanting these the degree of doctor is as 
much abused as his Majesty’s head upon 
a bad shilling. What would they have? 
They surely do not pretend that prac- 
tical medicine can be best learned at 
Edinburgh, and they do not wish to enforce 
any great degree of literary study ; yet, for- 
sooth, the gradus doctoris is to be the stamp 
The day 
will come, it has already dawned upon us, 
when the empty distinctions of colleges, 
which were probably of some use during the 
dark ages, shall be valued as they merit, just 


of superior excellence in both ! 


as the glimmering midnight-taper is unseen 
or disregarded in the meridian sun; but in 
the mean time we cannot see the difference 
between an unlearned doctor, a doctor un- 
acquainted with Greek and Latin, polite 
literature, and the arts, which Dr. Alison 
thinks he may be—and the disgraceful, but 
well known Eady,neither of them being what 
he pretends to be, nor what the ignorant give 
him the credit of being. As long as a know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin is expeeted from a 
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gentleman, so long, at least, will it be from 
the physician, and there are many reasons, 
strietly professional, which might always 
render such knowledge desirable, although 
no invidious contrast were drawi and no 
such acquirements expected ; of course it is 
a great error to give more attention to the 
extra-professional departments of literature 
and science than can be conveniently spared ; 
but as these things are usually studied in 
early life, and furnish a calm and delightful 
retreat from the severer studies, anxieties, 
and occupations inseparable from our calling, 
we, for our parts, (Dr. Alison may think as 
he pleases), should be very loth to have 
been altogether without them. 

But Dr. Alison is altogether mistaken in 
supposing that the surgeons of England, at 
least asa body, yield in general acquire- 
ments to any class of men whatever, 
doctored or what not; as they certainly do 
not to any nation in the world, in a know- 
ledge of their own immediate profession ; 
the want of success therefore, which is said 
to follow the Edinburgh graduate, cannot be 
owing to his superior acquirements, since 
he does not possess them, and must conse- 
quently arise from other causes, It has 
been often said that the Scotch people, pos- 
sessing greater facilities, are better educated 
than the English, The reverse is the fact, 
at least with regard to those who devote 
themselves to physic—or the examination 
for the degree of doctor at the northern 
alma mater is no test of merit; but admitting 
this to be the ease, the opinion of Dr, Alison 
is of some weight on the subject. During 
the last thirteen years, out of 1354 graduates 
in that University, only 442 (that is not 
one-third,) were Scots ; the remaining 932 
are called strangers; of these, 769 were 
-English and Irish, and the remainder came 
from the Colonies. Asa body, says Dr. 
Alison, ‘‘ I may state, that the English gra- 
duates are decidedly the best class we have 
in medical knowledge. In proof of that I 
may mention, that for several years the pro- 
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portion of rejections that have taken place 
among the English candidates for gradua- 
tion, has hardly been more than one half of 
what it has been either among the Scotch 
or Irish; but a very few of these gentlemen 
have had a University education; they come 
here as medical students, and for medical 
instruction (and a degree, he should have 
added,) only.” It is probable that this very 
respectable class, or the major part of them, 
after having a good education at some of 
the large scheols, (Winchester, Harrow, 
Rugby, and numberless others in various 
parts of England, which answer all the pur- 
poses of Universities, except that of teach- 
ing particular professions, such as medi- 
cine,) had served some period of appren- 
ticeship, and probably attended a London or 
Country Hospital ; so that their superiority 
to the Scotch with all their Universities and 
advantages, is not much a matter of surprise. 
We say that this fact alone is convincing 
evidence, that Englishmen want neither 
Universities nor degrees to make them good 
practitioners. Schools and Hospitals, abi- 
lity, energy, learning, and perseverance 
they have, the public knows it—and that is 
sufficient. Mr. Macvey Napier, professor 
of conveyancing in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has let out a rather unfortunate 
secret upon the subject of University educa- 
tion—a secret we said, although we have 
long been acquainted with it—asthe sophism 
upon which much of the fancied superiority 
of a College education rests. This gentle- 
man’s class was formerly taught apart from 
the University, but previous to the arrival 
of the Royal Commission had been united 
with it. The following question was put 
to him. 

Q. Will you mention the principle on 
which it was conceived that your class 
would be more useful, if incorporated with 
the University? 

A. Every class must be thought to be 
taught under more advantageous circum- 
stances, and to be pla in a more dignified 

of view, by being taught in a Uni- 
versity ! 
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It was under a delusion of this kind no 
doubt, that our blessed College of Surgeons 
saw something more ‘‘ dignified,” in the 
London Hospitals, and ‘“‘ more advantage- 
ous” in teaching people anatomy them- 
selves—the hospitals being placed in “ more 
dignified points of view,” and they, by right 
of their own by-law, being the sole partakers 
of * the advantageous circumstances,”’— 
the most portly, dignified, and disinterested, 
though not we should think, the clearest- 
headed teachers to be found. But happily 
these delusions are fast wearing away; we 
may say with Prospero 

——men’s rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 


mantled 
Their clearer reason. 


Since the Degree in Arts has fallen into 
obseurity and disregard, no literary or scien- 
tifie degree, according to Dr, Alison, which 
ean be considered at all valuable, or is at all 
valued, by most young men in the country, 
is conferred at Edinburgh! “ We see very com- 
monly,” lie says, ‘‘ that young men who wish 
toacquire a character for learning or science, 
go to Oxford or Cambridge from this coun- 
try, and remain for some time, and dis- 
tinguish themselves, who one should think 
might be equally induced to remain here, if 
more pains were taken to render the degree 
in arte such as would confer higher dis- 
tinction.” But the medical faculty con- 
sider graduation in medicine, to be a gradua- 
tion in a learned profession, and yet are not 
at the pains to render the inferior degree in 
arts “‘ at all valuable,” or the degree in 
medicine a fair test of even such moderate 
literary pretensions !—a knowledge of Latin, 
French, and mathematics, being all that 
Dr. Alison would require, and more than 
seems to be required at present. It certainly 
does appear to us, that the degree in arts 


five in the whole; and that thus physicians 
would be, not what would satisfy Dr. Alison 
and the public, but what they ought to be, 
Any harm that might accrue to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, by extending the 
time of attendance another year, and by 
requiring superior tests and more extended 
studies of candidates for degrees, has 
nothing to do with the question. Other 
universities have exacted longer periods of 
attendance, and more extensive courses of 
study, before granting their degrees ; and 
as we do not suppose that the air of the in- 
tellectual city has the property of making 
men wise, more than that of another place, 
nor are able to discover by what means 
knowledge ean be gained more readily there 
than elsewhere, we come to the conclusion 
that to make the degree of doctor what it 
ought to be, a litérary degree, as well as a 
test of the highest qualifications in physic, 
some extension of the period of matricula- 
tion, or what comes to the same thing, a 
more rigid and general examination should 
be required from the Edinburgh College. 
It is hardly possible that any young man, 
who has enjoyed even moderate advantages 
during his earlier days, should find the least 
difficulty (more than by perseverance during 
the time spent in study at the University, or 
elsewhere, he might easily overcome,)— 
that he should find the least difficulty in 
passing a much more efficient and honour- 
able examination on attaining his twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth year; and, as far as 
we can see, there is no reason why he 
should not be made to do it, whether the 
time spent at the University be increased or 
diminished, or remain the same, or whether 
no residence whatever be required, By not 
examining the literary pretensions of these 
candidates, the professors do not make such 
studies compulsory, and that is probably the 





taken after three years of ‘study, in that or | reason why the medical graduates of Oxford 


somesother University, might be rendered 
desirable ; that the degree in physic might 
follow after a lapse of two years, making 


and Cambridge are supposed to be superior 

in this kind of knowledge, to their brethren 

of the Northern Universities, than whom, in 
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reality, there is not generally a better edu- 
cated, or honourable class of men, in the 
kingdom; but as long as the possession of 
literary acquirements is not made imperative 
upon the latter, so long, most likely, will the 
delusion obtain—at least with those who are 
not capable of deciding for themselves on 
the merits of the rival parties,—of the Fel- 
lows of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
Licentiates of the North. 

The Senatus Academicus, of Edinburgh, 
have acted with becoming liberality, in re- 
ceiving the tickets of attendance on other 
universities, English and Foreign; and it 
would do them further credit, to extend 
their liberality to the certificates of London 
and country teachers, and hospitals,—mak- 
ing their examinations, literary and scien- 
tific, as strict as they please. By these 
means they would strengthen their cause, 
and ultimately overthrow the oligarchy of 
the London College. 





A Treatise explanatory of a Method whereby 
Oceuls Cancer may be cured; together with 
Observations and Practical Directions for its 
treatment in the Ulcerative State. By Wit- 
Liam Farre, Surgeon, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and late Sur- 
geon to the Hospital on the Island of 
Anholt. 8vo. London 1825. 
Wightman, Fleet-street. 


pp- 79. 


Accorpine to Mr. Farre, a weed which 
grows among stones and shells on the 
shores of Corsica, and of other parts of the 
Mediterranean sea, has been a powerful 
agent in the removal of what is called occult 
or incipient cancer. The plant is a species 
of kale—the fucus helminthocorton of Linnzus 
and Jussieu; and according to Gautier, 





velop a little the author’s pathology of can- 
cer, which is caused, he thinks, first by a 
congestion, and afterwards by a rupture of 
the lymphatics of the breast—“ a congestive 
state of the lymphatics of the breast, form- 
ing the basis of cancer, and from the con- 
stant accession of lymph in those vessels 
eventually accumulating to such an extent 
as to rupture their already distended and 
debilitated coats, producing an effusion of 
that lymph which, acting as an extraneous 
body, exhibits all the symptoms of incipient 
scirrhus.” So says Mr. Farre; the doc 
trine, however, was first broached by Boer- 
haave, and urged by Ruysch. (Vid. Adv, 
Dec. 1. p. 12.) No particular temperament 
that we have observed, is more obnoxious to 
cancer than another ; but we are not dis- 
posed to prosecute this matter at present. 
However, according to the author, the way 
in which the fucus helminthocorton removes 
incipient scirrhus, is ‘‘ by inducing its se- 
cretion from the mucous membrane of the 
intestinal canal!” ‘‘ I have, in no one in- 
stance,” he continues, ‘‘ effected the re- 
duction or dispersion of any scirrhous tu- 
mour, unless I succeeded in producing 
those peculiar appearances in the fecal 
matter, which I judge to be coagulable 
lymph !” 

The @vxos Sadaccaloy, or sea-wrack, 
made into a poultice, was employed by 
the ancients in dispersing tumours of the 
breast, Xc., as it is by people on the coast 
at present. Hippocrates seems to have 
used it for inflammation of the uterus.— 
The dose of the fucus, according to a 
Italian physician, is from one to two 
drachms, which should be put into a covered 
vessel with half a pint of boiling water, and 
allowed to stand for ten or twelve hours; 
afterwards strained and taken fasting. It 





elle a une odeur marécageuse assez deségré- 
able, but that, of course, is a very trifling 


is given to children as a vermifuge, which 
|its name imports, in smaller doses. The 


matter, compared with its virtues. But | author has given it, also, in the form of ex- 


before we speak of the modus operandi of tract or powder, with scammony, rhubarb, 
this fucus, it will be necessary to de |e Some correctant, also, to its griping 
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MR. CRAMPTON ON THE EXCISION OF CARIES. 


qualities, is generally required. It seems 
to owe all its virtues to the iodine, which, 
without doubt, it contains; but whether 
iodine will arrest the progress of scirrhus, 
or remove it when fairly established, re- 
mains to be proved. In most cases of open 
cancer, the author allows that it would be 
injudicious to prescribe the fucus helmin- 
thocorton ; but, upon the whole, and from 
the report which Mr. Sully, of Wivelis- 
combe, has made in its favour, we think 
it deserving a trial, in a few cases of inci- 
pient or recently established scirrhus. 





Cases of the Excision of Carious Joints. By 
Puitie Crampton, F.R.S., Surgeon- 
General to the Forces in Ireland, and 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the King.—[From 
the Dublin Hospital Reports.] 

Tue success which had been observed to 

attend the removal of the ends of bones in 

ceriain compound dislocations of the shoul- 
der and ancle joints, furnished the late Mr. 

Park, of Liverpool, with the idea of remov- 

ing carious joints—an idea which he accord- 

ingly reduced to practice, by extirpating 
the whole of a diseased knee-joint, ‘ re- 
moving somewhat, though not much, more 
than two inches of the femur, and of the 
tibia rather more than an inch.” The ope- 
ration was performed in the Liverpool In- 
firmary, on the 2nd of July, 1781, and proved 
completely successful. The patient, who 
was able to perform all the duties of a sea- 
man, was at last, unfortunately, drowned in 
the Mersey. ‘‘ Soon after the appearance 
of Mr. Parks’ pamphlet, the elder Moreau 
presented a memoir to the Academy of Sur- 
gery of Paris, in which he proposed this 
operation, under certain circumstances, as 

a substitute for amputation; and a few 

years afterwards, Mr. P. F. Moreau pub- 

lished his ‘‘ Cases of Excision of Carious 

Joints.” In the year 1786, the former com- 

municated to the Academy an account of an 
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operation, in which he removed the head of 
the humerus, and the corresponding glenoid 
cavity of the scapula, which were carious. 
In 1789, he addressed a memoir to the same 
society, in order to explain his new method 
of treating carious joints. ‘‘ This essay,” 
says the son, ‘‘ though supported by many 
facts, met with the most violent opposition ; 
it was found more convenient to deny than 
to examine the facts on which it was found 
ed. This, however,” he adds, “did not 
discourage my father, nor did it stop him 
in his career.” Accordingly, on the 17th 
of Sept. 1792, he removed the whole of a 
carious knee-joint from the son of M. Clause, 
apothecary at Chalons-sur-Marne, in the 
presence of Mr. (now the Baron) Percy, 
and of several other eminent surgeons. The 
operation seems to have been successful ; 
for ‘three months and a half afterwards 
the wound was healed, and the limb had 
acquired a considerable degree of firmness ; 
but the Prussians, in retiring from the 
French territory, left behind them an epi- 
demic dysentery of which the patient died.” 
M. Moreau relates several other cases, in 
which the shoulder, elbow, and ancle joints 
were removed, with complete success, by 
his father, by Baron Percy, and himself, 
and concludes, by expressing it to have 
been his wish ‘ to show, by the evidence of 
facts, that the excision of carious joints is, 
in many cases, a very practicable operation, 
and one that holds out advantages so un- 
equivocal, that amputation ought to be pro- 
scribed in every case where excision may 
be performed.”—Moreau, p. 106. 


In gun-shot wounds of the joints, the Baron 
Percy informed Mr. Crampton, that he had 
repeatedly removed the shattered ends of 
the bones with the most complete success ; 
and that by doing 20, he had saved several 
limbs which must otherwise have been am- 
putated. 

** But it appeared to me,” Mr. Cramp- 


ton says, ‘‘ that there were even stronger 
grounds for repeating Mr. Park’s opera- 
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It was determined, in consultation, that the 


ble—| only chance of preserving his life was by 


have protruded through the soft parts in 
compound dislocations, to say nothing of 
cases of excision of carious joints re- 
by White, Bent, and Orred. Both 
the articulating extremities of the humerus,* 
he head of the os femoris,t the lower ex- 
tremities of the tibia and fibula, together 
with the astragalus,¢ have been removed 
with complete success, and this too under 
circumstances the least favourable for the 
success of sueh operations.” 


Upon these grounds Mr. Crampton re- 
vived the operation of Park, and as the 
three cases which he has published will 
show, with a generally favourable result. 
The first case was that of 


Alexander Gordon, 99th regiment, aged 
23, who was admitted into the Royal In- 
firmary, Phoenix Park, Dublin, on the 2d of 
January, 1823. To avoid the description 
of appearances With which every medical 
man is but too familiar, it may, perhaps, be 
sufficient to state, that it would be difficult 
to find an individual in whom the ‘‘ scrofu- 
lous aspect” was more distinctly marked. 
He waz sent to the general hospital on ac- 
count of trae scrofulous white swelling of 
the right elbow joint. The disease was of 
about ten months standing ; the swelling 
extended, at least, a hand’s breadth above, 
and below the joint; suppuration had taken 
place over the inner condyle of the hu- 
merus, and the opening had degenerated 
into a e and irregular ulcer, at the bot- 
tom of which the bone could be felt in a 
state of caries. The man’s general health 
was much i ired ; his pulse was 120, and 
feeble ; he had night perspirations, and, in 
a word, was far advanced in hectic fever. 





* White's cases in Surgery. 
+ By W. White, Westminster Hospital. 
¢ Sir A. Cooper and M. Dupuytren.— 


Sir A. C "s testimony in favour of the 
safety and advantage of removing the ex- 
tremity of the tibia and fibula in compound 
dislocation of the ancle joint, is perhaps the 
strongest that ever was offered in favour of 
any important operation :—‘ I have known 
no case of death (says this experienced and 
able surgeon) when the extremities of the 
bones have beén sawn off, although I shall 
have occasion to mention some in which the 
cases terminated fatally when this had not 
been done.” — Treatise on Dislocations, p. 276. 





operon. 8 ‘poopital io was — into 
gene tal, in order that the opera- 
tion might be performed. I thought this 
was a fair case for performing Mr, Park's 
operation ; and having obtained the man’s 
consent, (Who declared “ that he would 
willingly suffer any pain or risk, for the 
chance of saving his right arm,”) the opera- 
tion was performed on the 4th of February, 
in the presence of the greater number of 
the principal s both civil and mili- 
tary, of Dublin. The patient was placed 
(a8 recommended by M. Moreau) upon his 
belly on a table covered with a mattress and 
pillows, and so arranged as to make his 
posture as little inconvenient as possible ; 
the diseased arm hung over the edge of the 
table, presenting its posterior and inner sur- 
face to the operator; the brachial artery 
being compressed by an assistant, an in- 
cision was now mate along the spine of 
the inner condyle, commencing about four 
inches above, and terminating about two 
inches below, its tuberosity. This incision 
passed through the centre of the ulceration, 
and laid bare the ulmar nerve, which was 
carefully raised from its groove, and drawn 
to the inner side of the incision.* A simi- 
lar incision, parallel to the first, was made 
on the outer side of the humerus, and then a 
transverse section, which cut through the 
tendon of the triceps muscle, immediately 
above its insertion into the olecranon, con- 
nected the two longitudinal incisions, so 
that the wound represented pretty accu 
rately the letter H ; the iatter incisions, 
however, being slightly incurvated, so as to 
follow the bend which the forearm made 
with the arm. The upper flap, consisting 
of the lower extremity of the triceps 
muscle, the thickened and diseased cellular 
substance, and integuments, was raised 
from the flat surface of the humerus, to 
which it had a very slight attachment ; the 
lower flap was separated in the same man- 
ner, soas to lay bare the upper extremity 
of the ulna and radius; the scalpel laid 
flat, was now pushed between the flexor 
muscles and the bone, on its anterior sur- 
face, at the distance of three inches above 
the tuberosity of the inner condyle, and re- 
tained, in this situation, by an assistant. 
The saw was then applied, and the bone 
was divided immediately over the flat sur- 
face of the knife, which served as a pro- 
tection to the muscles beneath. The sepa- 
rated portion of the humerus was now 





* From neglecting this precaution in M. 
Moreau’s case, the ulnar nerve was cut 
across, and the ring and little finger were de- 
prived of the power of motion. 
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fever, diarrhea, and, indeed, almost all the 


cap-| bad symptoms of these cases were present, 


eli 


y 
being removed, the articu- 
lating surfaces of the radius and ulna were 
completely exposed ; but with the exception 
of the ilage, which covered the olecra- 
non, (which was partially eroded,) every 
thing appeared sound. The olecranon was 
now removed, and the wound was sponged 
out ; as there was no bleeding, which ren- 
dered it necessary to have recourse to a 
ligature, the flaps were laid down and se- 
eured to each other by four points of suture. 
The forearm was placed at a right angle 
with the arm, the wound was covered with 
pledgets of lint wetted with spirits and 
water, and the man was laid in bed with 
the arm supported by a suitable pillow. 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable state 


of this man’s general health, the operation 
was successful. The arm retained nearly a 


semiflexed position; but, by a voluntary 
effort, the patient was able to give a slight 
degree of flexion to the forearm, so as to 
lessen the angle which it formed with the 


arm. He used a knife and spoon, and, on 
the 27th of November, 1823, signed his 
discharge with his right hand. Before 
the author lost sight of the patient, how- 
ever, an abscess formed in the loins, a cir- 
cumstance which may affect the expediency 
of removing diseased joints in certain idio- 
syneracies, but cannot detract from the 
general merits of the operation. 

Excision of the Knee-Joint—Susan Connolly, 
zt. 25, of a strumous habit and emaciated 
appearance, marked by several scars of 
scrofulous ulcers, some of which were 
still open on the left hand andarm. The 
right knee was considerably enlarged, of an 
irregular shape, projecting to the inner side 
over the head of the tibia, and measuring 
three inches and a half more than the sound 
one. The joint was contracted, the leg 
forming a very acute angle with the thigh; 
pulse 96, and feeble ; skin hot, appetite bad ; 
catamenia arrested for two years. The dis- 
ease was of twelve months standing ; hectic 





The operation was, however, performed in 
the following masner :— 


* An incision commencing about three 
inches above the outer condyle, and a little 
below the axis of the femur, was continued 
to about an inch below the head of the fibula. 
The acute angle, which the leg formed with 
the thigh, necessarily gave to this incision 
the form of a crescent. In making the in- 
cision, the knife was carried down to the 
bone ; a similar incision was made on the 
inner side of the joint. The lateral incisions 
were wnited by a transverse cut carried be- 
low the patella. The flap thus formed was 
raised by a rapid dissection, and the cavity 
of the joint was completely exposed ; for the 
extent of more than three inches above the 
condyles, the femur was without periosteum, 
the purulent matter lying in contact with 
the naked bone. At the point where the 
periosteum appeared to be united with the 
bone, the saw was applied, and the bone was 
divided, the soft parts being protected by a 
spatula, which. was passed between the 
muscles and the bone. The separated por- 
tion of the femur was now dissected out, and 
so slight were its connexions with the soft 
parts, that this part of the operation, which 
l expected would have been attended with 
some difficulty, was effected with the great- 
est ease. The articulating surface of the 
tibia was now fully exposed ; it was totally 
deprived of cartilage, and was in a state of 
caries, By means of a strong and short 
knife, such as is used by shoemakers, I was 
enabled to pare away about half an inch of 
the head of the tibia, the cancelli of which 
were loaded with a lardaceous matter, and 
with pus. 

‘* The cavity of this great wound was now 
sponged out, wher, upon minutely examin- 
ing the cut surface of the femur, I found 
that the cancelli were diseased and filled 
with pus, and that, posteriorly, the perios- 
teum was detached from the bone, I there- 
fore sawed off about an inch and a quarter 
more of the femur. On placing the extre- 
mities of the femur and tibia in contact, the 
flap, containing the patella, was found to be 
about three inches too long, and as the pa- 
tella itself was totally deprived of its carti- 
lage, and in a state of caries, the exceeding 
portion of the flap, including the patella, was 
removed by a transverse incision. No artery 
was divided which required the application 
of a ligature. The flap was retained in its 
position by two points of the interrupted 
suture, and compresses, wetted in spirits 
and water, were laid over the wound. The 
limb was now placed in position, in one of 
Assellini’s “ carrying splints,” which had 
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previously been adapted to the 
size and length of the limb; it extended 
from above the trochanter major on the out- 
side, and from the ramus of the pubes on the 
inside, to about four inches below the foot ; 
it was supplied with a sole-piece which sup- 
the foot, and was carefully padded 
with a mixture of baked hair and wool.” 
The patient bore the operation (which 
was succeeded by little constitutional dis- 
turbance) with great fortitude, and, to the 
surprise of every one, the wound united by 
the first intention, and was healed in less 
than three weeks. The patient’s health 
continued to improve, but the femur and 
tibia did not unite, and about three years 
afterwards the woman died of phthisis. The 
posterior part of the femur, above the con- 
dyles, was deprived of its periosteum and 


EXCISION OF CARIOUS JOINTS. 


that four strong assistants could, with the 
utmost difficulty, retain her upon the table. 
This necessarily prolonged the operation, 
and no doubt very much increased its seve- 
rity. The removal of the divided extremity 
of the femur, which in the case of Connolly, 
was effected with the utmost ease, in per- 
haps less than a minute, was here rendered 
a work of infinite difficulty and danger, as 
when the knife was passing between the 
popliteal artery and the bone, and actually 
in contact with the former, no entreaty 
could induce the poor girl, whom terror 
seemed to have deprived of her reason, to 
remain for one moment at rest; she strug- 
gled so violently with both limbs, that it was 
with the greatest degree of labourand anxiety, 
such as I had never before experienced, that 
I at length succeeded in passing the edge 
of the knife round the condyles posteriorly, 
and thus detaching the divided extremity of 
the femur. The patella, which was carious, 
was removed with the lower portion of the 
flap, asin the case of Connolly, but the arti- 


dead ; the walls of the bone were as thin as | culating cartilage of the tibia appeared to 


card paper, and the medullary cells were 
loaded with pus; ‘“ in a word,” says Mr. 
Crampton, “‘ the case was one to which the 
operation of excision was not applicable ;” 
for, to say nothing of the highly scrofulous 
habits of the patient, if the whole of the 
Miseased bone had been removed, and if 
the femur and tibia had united, the limb 
would have been too much shortened to be 
useful. It is certain that the ends of bones 
are mostly affected in scrofula, but in this 
case it is somewhat doubtful, we think, 
whether all the diseased portions were not 
removed, and whether the necrosis was not 
a subsequent effect of the scrofulous dia- 
thesis, which, if strongly marked, should 
certainly deter surgeons from performing 
this operation. 

Ann Lynch, however, et. 22, was a more 
promising subject. She had a diseased 
knee joint, which was painful, swollen, and 
contracted in the usual manner, but her 
general health was not much impaired. 


“* On the 4th of August the operation 
was performed, as in the case of Connolly, 
with this difference, that the poor girl, who, 
in coming into the operation room, exhibited 
the greatest fortitude and even cheerful- 
ness, on the instant that the knife was ap- 
plied to the skin, became so ungovernable 


be sound ; I pared away the greater part of 
it, however, and removed the semilunar car- 
tilages, of which only the inner one exhibit- 
ed any marks of disease.” 


Notwithstanding the extreme restless- 
ness of the patient, by which the extremity 
of the femur was often pushed through the 
wound, her general health was but slightly 
impaired ; a small exfoliation of the extre- 
mity of the femur took place, and in about 
two months she was removed from her bed 
to achair. In four weeks after the exfo- 
liation of the femur, the wound was com- 
pletely healed, and the limb had acquired 
a considerable degree of firmness. About 
six months after the operation the femur 
and tibia were firmly consolidated by bone, 
and the patient, though timid beyond ex- 
ample, began to lay her foot gently on the 
ground, supporting the weight of her body, 
however, on crutches. She then went into 
the country, and soon afterwards rerfectly 
recovered. She wears a shoe with a cork 
sole, four inches thick, and, to use her own 
expression, “‘ is able to stand or walk the 
length of a day.” 

By this operation, the parts about the 
knee-joint, which possess little sensibility 
in health, but which are exquisitely painful 
when inflamed, are removed; the constitu- 
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tional excitement, therefore, bears no pro- 
portion to that which follows simple punc- 
tures of the joints, The injury, as Mr. 
Crampton observes, “‘ is resolved into a 
case of aclear incised wound, with a divided 
but not fractured or diseased bone at the 
bottom of it ;”’ and, contrary to what hap- 
pens after amputation, the extremity of the 
femur secretes a quantity of bony matter, 
equalling in size, and somewhat resembling 
in figure, the removed condyles. Mr. 
Crampton has shown, that the operation is 
applicable to many cases of diseased joints, 
and drawn the attention of the profession to 
the benefits which it more certainly promises 
in recent injuries of these parts; he is 
therefore entitled to the thanks of his sur- 
gical brethren, who, we dare say, will soon 
find opportunities enough of performing an 
operation by which so many valuable limbs 
may be saved. We should state, in conclu- 
sion, that Mr. Crampton is satisfied, from 
repeated trials on dead subjects, that 
the operation may be more saiely and ra- 


pidly performed by separating the condyles 
from all their attachments with the tibia, 
which can then be pushed backwards, and 
as much of the femur removed as the ope- 
rator may think necessary. 


Tae resinous extract of copaiba, recom- 
mended by Mr. Thorn, in a small work on 
gonorrhea, which we noticed in a former 
Lancer, Vol. XI. p. 528, has been found so 
useful of late in the treatment of that com- 
plaint, that we are induced to revert to the 
subject ; especially, as in noticing Mr. 
Thorn’s discovery, we did not feel ourselves 
at liberty to say much in its favour, or to 
hold out expectations which might never| 
be -realized, until we had further proofs 
of its efficacy. We are happy, however, 
in being able to state, that such proofs) 
have been amply afforded, many severe | 
cases of gonorrhea having occurred within | 
our own knowledge, and under our im- 





mediate observation, as well as in the 
practice of Mr. Thorne, in which this ex- 
tract (which is prepared by Messrs. Morson, 
chemists, of Southampton Rew, Russel 
Square) has been given with the greatest 
success. It seems to possess all the good 
qualities of the balsam, without any of its 
nauseous ones ; and being an elegant prepa- 
ration, it will probably be found useful in 
many other affections of mucous membranes. 
The usual dose is from ten to fifteen grains. 

While we are upon the subject of chemi- 
cal preparations, and in reply to several cor- 
respondents, we may mention, that by far 
the best specimen of the sulphate of quinine 
that we have seen, was obtained from 
Messrs. Herring's, of Aldersgate Street, and 
as we find it to be genuine, we have no 
hesitation in saying so, thinking that we 
may be doing our readers a service, but not 
meaning, of course, to disparage the prepa- 
rations supplied by other respectable houses, 
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MR. COOKE’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Strn,—At the unanimous uest of the 
South Devon Medical Society, I transmit to 
you 10. 10s., the sum voted by them in aid 
of the expenses incurred by Mr. William 

, Surgeon, Exeter, on his late prose- 
eution, &c. And I am also desired to ex- 
press their admiration of your liberal and 
noble conduct, in setting so praiseworthy an 
example in the cause of a science which 
deeply involves the best interests of so- 
ciety, and whose very basis is threatened 
by sacrificing the most laudable zeal to dark 
and deep-rooted prejudices, unworthy of an 
enlightened age. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C. Forp, Surgeon. 

Treasurer to the South Devon Medical 

Society. 


Members of the South Devon Medical Society. 
Mr. Puddicombe 
Mr. Burrough, 
Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Rudiand, 
Mr. Paige, 
Mr. W. F. Langworthy, 


Surgeons, Dart- 
mouth, 


Mr. Gest 


Mr. Gillard, 
Mr. Toms, 
Mr. Elliott, 
Mr. Ed 
Mr. Stone, 
Mr. Shath, 
Mr. Ford, 


Dr. Bridgman, 


Mr, Clark, 
Mr. Thomson, 
Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Kellock, 
Dr. Marshall, 


Mr. W. 8S. Langer, Ditto, Modbury. 


Ditto, Kings- 


s, bridge. 


Kingsbridge. 


Ditto, Totness. 


J 
j 


Totness, 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Wivelscombe, Somerset, 
July 2, 1827. 

Ata Meeting called this day by Dr. Sully, 
and held at the Public Infirmary, to take 
into consideration the case of Mr. Cooke, of 
Exeter, it was resolved to express to that 
Gentleman, through the medium of Tue 
Lancer, our unqualified approbation of his 
conduct in the pursuit of his professional 
studies icati 


and enatomical communications. | tors 


That although we sympathize with him most 
cordially, yet we do not consider his punish. 
ment any sort of disgrace to himself, and we 
offer him our mite of assistance, hoping at 
the same time that the period is not far dis. 
tant, when the legislative authorities will 
enable professional men to pursue their ana- 
tomical studies and investigations without 
the fear of disgrace or imprisonment. 
Henry Sully, M.D........... £1 1 
Bishop Cranmer, Surgeon ..,, 
John Gore Tudball, Surgeon ., 
P. L. Hill, Surgeon .......... 
A. H. Boswall, M.D. ........ 


Pupils at the Infirmary under Dr. Sully. 
H. W. Randolph, 
J." 


House Surgeon 0 5 
« T. West wcccccoscccccccese O § 
James Paine 6000 0009060006 
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8T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tue Times. 


Sir,—Through the medium of your inde- 
pendent Journal, I beg leave to inform the 
Governors of St. George’s Hospital, and 
the public, that having discovered, towards 
the close of the investigation of my first 
charge, that all vouchers and bills of parcels 
for the year under consideration have been 
destroyed ; and having proved, beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, the truth of that 
first charge, viz., extravagance in spending 
1,7001. a year on drugs ; and as the Com- 
mittee have thought proper not to comply 
with my request, to be allowed to have my 
own accomptamt to sift this mysterious de- 
struction of vouchers to the bottom, I de- 
termined not to advance one step farther in 
proof of my other charges, till this unpre- 
cedented transaction be satisfactorily clear- 
ed up. For, although a *committee of audi- 
tors might have been summoned, yet while 
the audit has been left to one or two per- 
sons, and one of these an officer of the esta- 
blishment, I, as a Governor, do declare I 
am not at all satisfied. I ask now, what I 
did before—Why were the vouchers, ke., 
destroyed? Who authorised their destruc- 
tion ? 

T am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
W. W. Sxercu, 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, 
July 2. 








* This hospital has got no regular audi- 





OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tux Times. 


The Committee employed in investigat- 
ing the charges made by Mr. Sleigh against 
the management of St. George’s Hospital, 
regret to observe in the Times newspaper, a 
letter from Mr. Sleigh, mis-stating some of 
the facts which have come before them. 

They feel called upon to point out to the 
Governors and the public, the extreme im- 
propriety of any such ex parte statement, 
previously to their report upon Mr. Sleigh’s 
charges having been made to the Governors 
of the Hospital ; and to state, that, highly 
disapproving of the measure thus adopted by 
Mr. Sleigh, they conceive the only notice 
which it can demand on their part, is a re- 
ference to the report which is now in pro- 
gress on all the charges, and which will 
come before the Governors at their General 
Meetiag on Friday the 15th. 


By order of the Committee. 


Josern Guynine, Sec. 
July 3. 


EXCULPATION OF MR. ABERNETHY, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sin,—I observe in the last Number of 
Tae Lancer, a copy of a circular letter 
issued by Mr. Salmon, among the governors 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the original 
of which is intended to convey an impression 
of injustice towards its author ou the part of 
Mr. Abernethy. 

To what extent this impression will justly 
attach to Mr. Abernethy, may be inferred 
from a knowledge of the two following facts: 

1. On applying to Mr. Abernethy, subse- 
quently to the application of Mr. Salmon, he 
assured me that he did not consider an elec- 
tion probable, and even expressed disappro- 
bation at my canvassing, adding that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Salmon, to which 
he had sent the same reply he now gave 
me, or wcrds to that effect. 

2. The testimonial of Mr. Abernethy, 
published in my circular, was given |to me 
previously to the expected election of July 
1825, the first sentence in which refers to 
the former election of 1824. 

In addition to the above, I believe I can 
positively assure Mr. “Salmon, that inde- 

ndently of the testimonial in question, | 
oon received no assistance, either directly 
or indirectly from Mr. Abernethy. Allow 
me to add, that this letter is written with- 
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out the knowledge or concurrence of the 
latter gentleman. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Freperic C, Sxev. 
Southampton Row, 
July 3, 1827. 
P. S. The substance of the above letter 
was sent to Mr. Salmon on June @ist, a few 
days after the appearance of his circular. 


S euuniieinmnmmemmanemnemeneel 
ON THE BLOOD. 


To the Editor of Tue Laycer. 
panaitr | mee correspondent, K, in Tur 
Lancer of June 2d, will examine the blood 
of the horse and ass, from the lowest state 


| of debility to the highest state of health and 


strength, and from health again to debility, 
produced either from organic disease or 
otherwise, and inform me of the real appear- 
ance of the blood when coagulated, at each 
period, and the strength of the coagulum, 
and his real name and address, he shall then 
have his communication attended to. 

Rt. Vines, Veterinary College, 

June 5, 1827. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


ST. THOMAS’'S HOSPITAL. 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY BY MR. TRAVERS. 


Ow Friday, June 22, Mr. Travers per- 
formed the operation of lithotomy on a man 
81 years of age. The patient had been a 
resident in St. George's workhouse upwards 
of two years, during which time his suffering 
wasexcessive. On his admission, he earnestly 
entreated that an operation might be per- 
formed for his relief; and notwithstanding 
his great age, as he was in tolerable bodily 
vigour, Mr. Travers determined on ope- 
rating, the presence of a calculus having 
been previously satisfactorily ascertained. 
Mr. Travers, as usual, employed the gorget ; 
his first incision with a scalpel through the 
integuments was very limited, and it was 
rendered somewhat irregular, in conse- 
quence of a puckering of the skin before 
the knife, owing to its laxity. Tais cireum- 
stance, of course, might have been ob- 
viated, by the attendants drawing the skin 
tight on each side. Mr. Travers having 
succeeded in placing the beak of the gorget 
in the groove of the staff, passed the instru- 
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ment onwards into the bladder, apparently 
without much aeaie. The forceps were 
introduced, and a calculus of about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg was extracted in the space 
of a few minutes. Upwards of half an hour 
elapsed after this, in attemping to extract a 
second calculus, which could be very dis- 
tinetly felt ; and, indeed, as far as we could 
receive, readily laid hold of, but could not 
removed, in consequence of its mag- 
nitude. 


Atlength Mr. Travers, with a long curved 
bistoury, enlarged the opening in the blad- 
der, after which a calculus of the size of a 
pullet’s egg was brought away with tolerable 
facility. Considerable hemorrhage followed 
the introduction of the gorget, but it was of 
a venous character. The second calculus 
was apparently situated above the pubes. 


Until the third day after the operation, 
the case went on favourably ; but, at this 
time, symptoms indicative of a great de- 
fection in the vital powers came on, and the 
patient died on the following morning. 
Great prostration was the leading, and, in- 
deed, only characteristic preceding his dis- 
solution. 

The body was examined at the workhouse 
by Mr. Travers’s dresser, from whom we 
learn that a calculus of considerable size 
was found in the right ureter ; the kidney 
of this side was much smaller than the oppo- 
site, being apparently wasted in its sub- 
stance. The mucous membrane of the 
bladder was very much thickened, and there 
were a few points of ulceration to be ob- 
served. The prostate gland was enlarged, 
and almost of cartilaginous hardness. Mr. 
Travers remarked that this hardness was dis- 
tinctly felt by him, on cutting through the 
prostate in the performance of the opera- 
tion. In several of the veins around the 
neck of the bladder, calcareous matter was 
found, \ 


CASE OF NYSTERIA, (WITH AMENORREG@A,) 


Relieved on the appearance of the Menses, which 
were induced by injecting a solution of Am- 
monia into the Vagina. 


In a very early Number of this Journal, 
there appeared a translation of Dr. La- 
vagna’s paper from Omodei’s Annali Univer- 


sali di icina ou the efficacy of ammo- 
niacal injections in cases of amenorrhea, and 
the attention of British practitioners was, in 
consequence, called to this plan of treat- 
ment, which, as far as our observation has 
gone, is singularly efficacious. Dr. Elliot- 
son was one of the first to adopt this re- 
medy, and he still continues to employ it. 
In the following case, the patient was 





AMENORRH@A CURED BY INJECTIONS. 


affected with hysteria to such a degree, that 
the fits bore a close resemblance to those of 
epilepsy ; the disease was clearly referrible 
to the state of the womb, suppressed men- 
struation, and the obvious indication was to 
induce the catamenial discharge, which it 
will be seen was very satisfactorily effected 
by the ammoniacal injection. 


E. Grant, wtat. 21, of spare habit, was 
admitted on the 21st of June, under the care 
of Dr. Scott; but in consequence of Dr, 
Scott’s absence, the treatment of the case 
devolved on Dr. Elliotson. The following 
notes were made on the patient’s admission : 
The patient has been ill two months, labour- 
ing under fits, of which it is impossible to 
say decidedly from the description given, 
whether they are of an epileptic or hysteric 
character. It appears, that the fits some- 
times commence by the patient’s singing 
hymns, even for half an hour, with great 
violence, to which succeeds a fit, in which 
there is complete unconsciousness. She has no 
sensation of a ball ascending into the throat, 
—globus hystericus. She has never men- 
struated oftener than once in several months, 
and she has been free from catamenial dis- 
charge for the last twelve months, until 
three weeks ago, when she had a consider- 
able sanguineous discharge from the mouth 
at different intervals, the fluid being some- 
times of a bright red colour, and at other 
times of a darker colour. The bowels dur- 
ing this period were regular. 


On the day of admission, 21st, Dr. Elliot- 
son directed twelve drops of the solution of 
subcarbonate of ammonia, in an ounce of 
water, to be injected into the vagina twice 
a day. 

The report made on the 25d states, the 
menses have appeared copiously this morn- 
ing. Ordered to omit the injection, but to 
repeat it if the menses should cease to flow. 


26. The menstrual discharge still con- 
tinues. The girl has had only two fits 
within the last 24 hours; they have now 
assumed the hysterical form completely ; 
there is no longer complete unconscious- 
ness ; she laughs during the fit, and it is cut 
short by the affusion of cold water. The in- 
jection was used on the 24th and 25th, in 
consequence of the catamenia having disap- 
peared, but they came again under the use 
of the injection. Omit the injection en- 
tirely. 

30. No fits; the menstrual discharge still 
present. Castor oil is given occasionally. 
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SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF AaGUE BY THE 
EXHIBITION OF A LARGE DOSE OF SUL- 
PHATE OF QUININE DURING THE INTER- 
MISSION. 


On two former occasions, we have noticed 
the successful treatment of intermittents at 
this Hospital ; the season having been un- 
usually rife with ague. In the first instance, 
we remarked on the success attendant upon 
the exhibition of sulphate of quinine, in 
doses of two or three grains or more, given 
every four hours, during the absence of the 
paroxysm. On the second occasion, some 
eases were related, illustrative of the ef- 
ficacy of sulphate of quinine exhibited in a 
dose of ten grains, at a short time previously 
to the accession of the paroxysm. 

We have now to speak of a third mode 
of exhibiting the quinine, namely, by the 
administration of one full dose (10 grains) 
during the absence of the paroxysm. This 
latter plan of treatment, according to Dr. 
Filiotson’s experience, is pre-eminently 
in successful; his opinion of the diffe- 
rent modes of exhibiting the quinine, which 
we have mentioned, is, that they stand 
in relation to each other as the degrees 
of comparison— good, better, and best. In 
going round the wards on Tuesday last, Dr. 
Elliotson pointed out upwards of a dozen 
cases of ague, which had been cured by one 
dose of the quinine, given at the interval of 
a few hours from the cold stage. The agues 
were of different types, but for the greater 
part of the tertian kind. There was one 
case of double tertian. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CAS2 OF COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE SKULL, 
WITHOUT DEPRESSION. 


Tromas Pottarp, 15 years of age, was 
admitted into Accident Ward, under the 
care of Mr. Key, on the morning of the 
22d of June, having received an injury to 
the head. The accident occurred a short 
time previously to admission, and was oc- 
casioned by his foot slipping from a plank, 
and falling with his head against the edge 
of a large boiler, belonging to a steam en- 
gine. He was stunned by the blow, but 
was not rendered totally insensible. On 
examining the head, an oblique wound of 
the scalp was discovered on the upper and 
back part of the right parietal bone; it 
was of about two inches in extent, and was 
what might be termed a clean cut; there 
had not been much bleeding from the wound. 
A probe being employed, in order to ascer- 
tain whether any injury had been done to 





the bone, a crack or fissure was readily de- 
tected, pursuing nearly the same oblique 
course as the wound, and being almost of 
equal length ; there was no depression of 
bone.* 

The head being first shaved, the wound 
was dressed simply with strips of adhesive 
plaster and a piece of lint, it being the 
opinion of Mr. Callaway, who saw the case, 
that union would take place by the first in- 
tention. There were not, at the time of 
admission, any marked symptoms indicative 
of injury done to the head; the boy was 
pale and the pulse was feeble, but no fur- 
ther symptom existed. 

In the afternoon some degree of re-action 
had taken place ; the face was flushed, the 
pulse was somewhat sharp, the skin was hot, 
and the boy complained of pain in the head, 
with a sense of constriction ; the pupils were 
dilated, and not readily obedient to light. A 
few ounces of blood were taken from the 
arm, and some pills exhibited, consisting of 
colocynth and calomel. 

On the following morning (23d) the pulse 
had become soft and easily compressible ; 
the bowels freely relieved, and the head- 
ache subsided in a great degree; the pu- 
pils, however, were more dilated than na- 
tural. Mr. Key directed the head to be 
kept cool, and a dose of saline mixture, con- 
taining a fourth of a grain of tartar emetic, 
to be given every four hours. 

24, 26. Free from any unfavourable 
symptoms; the wound of the scalp has com- 
pletely healed. 

July 1. Continues well. 


CASE OF EXTENSIVE LACERATION OF TIRE 
BRAIN, WITH EFFUSION OF BLOOD INTO 
ITS SUBSTANCE. 


A poor old woman was brought to the Hos- 
pital on the 27th of June, about mid-day, 
having been picked up in the middle of the 
street in a state of insensibility ; it was sup- 
posed that she had been knocked down by 
some vehicle, but no distinct account could 
be obtained from the persons who brought 
her to the hospital. 

She was completely comatose, and could 
not by any means be roused ; the pulse was 
of a labouring kind, and the skin was cold ; 





* The fissure was near to the lambdoidal 
suture. I[lippocrates, we are informed, mis- 
took a suture for fracture of the skull: whilst 
upon great authorities, we may remark, that 
the same thing occurred to the illustrious 
Joe Kurns. Ben Travers, in extenuation 
of his no-stone cases, says, that similar 
failures occurred to Cheselden.—Hippo- 
crates and Joe Burns !—Cheselden and I'ra- 
vers ! !—Sic parvis, &c. 
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there was nothing remarkable in the state 
of the pupils or in the respiration. On ex- 
amining the head, the back part and left 
side were found to be severely bruised, but 
there was no fracture to be detected. The 


means had recourse to consisted in the ex- 
a of ieee 


and the application 
i In the evening 
= pulse became sharp and quick, and the 
pupils dilated, the breathing also at this 
time was laborious’ and noisy. She was 
bled from the arm to the amount of eight 
or ten ounces, ten grains of calomel were 
given with a purgative enema, and the 
bowels by these means freely relieved. 


28. The patient still continues in the 
same insensible state, being completely un- 
conscious of surrounding o jects ; the pulse 
is small, but with some degree of jerk in its 
beat; the breathing is laborious; the pupils | P® 
more dilated than Sepueal. and insensible to 
the stimulus of light. But the most strik- 





ing and peculiar feature in the case was ex- | ; 


treme restlessness and tossing about of the 
limbs, seemingly produced by a spasmodic 
action in the muscles, it was more espe- 
cially observed in the flexors of the left 
arm.* Blood was drawn from the arm to 
the amount of eight ounces, and leeches 
applied to the temples, 


On the 29th, the patient continued in 
the same condition ; the muscular jerkings 
did not cease until death, which occurred 
early in the morning of the 30th. 


On examining the brain, a laceration was 
found in the left hemisphere, of about three 


quarters of an inch in length, and half an | 


inch indepth. A laceration, nearly equal 
in extent, was seen in the right hemisphere, 
communicating with a cavity in the sub- 
stance of the brain above the ventricle, and | 
containing about an ounce and a half of 
clotted blood. There was also a slight 
laceration at the base of the brain on the 
right side, and a small quantity of blood 
and serum on the surface and at the base 
of the brain. The arachnoid membrane was 
opaque, and the cerebral substance through- 
out exhibited more bloody points than na- 
tural. 





* We have seen this muscular agitation, 
in some few cases of injury to the substance 
of the brain. In a case of chronic abscess of 
the brain, which fell under our observation 
some years since, one of the most marked 
features in the case was the agitation of 
one leg and arm, resembling the motions of 
chorea. 





{ance but too well 





ORGANIC DISEASE OF THE BRAIN. 


HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St. James's. 


CASE OF ORGANIC DISEASE OF THE BRAIN, 


Robert R., wtat. 42, is affected with 
total loss of vision, so complete, that he 
can with difficulty distinguish light from 
darkness. The eyes present no diseased 
appearance, except an unvarying State of 
the pupil, and that deep-seated opacity, 
which is so characteristic of disease of the 
optic nerve. He complains of an occasional 
pain extending across the hemispheres of 
the brain. He experiences the sensation of 
numbness in the fingers, and in the inferior 
portion of the left half of the body to such 
an extent, that when these parts are pinched, 
they give him no pain. His speech, Tthoagh 

pn Lt distinct, yet falters ; this symp- 
tom evidently arising from an imperfect 
command of the muscles of articulation, 
He is frequently attacked with violent and 
mye | contractions of all the muscles 
of the y, and has often suffered from 
most severe tonic spasm of the adductors of 
the thighs, also of the great pectoral muscles, 
which on one or two occasions lasted for 
four hours, and produced an extreme de- 
gree of nervous exhaustion and intellectual 
confusion. He is also subject toa retention 
of urine, not depending on any obstruction 
in the urinary passages, but on a paral “ 
state of the muscular coat of the bl 
His gait is extremely irresolute and cotter. 
ing. Fhe motions of his limbs are sometimes 


| performed without his volition, and in a 


very imperfect manner. His mind, which 
formerly was calm, composed, and calculat- 


|ing, has now become exceedingly irritable, 


variable, and ai bespeaks and his appear- 
ks the pr of 





** the mind diseased.” 

His general health is prett 
slightly dyspeptic. His p 
Tongue rather foul. 

His business, the superintending of a 
glass-manufactory, has for many years kept 
his mind in a state of the most active exer- 
tion. Latterly, he has been subjected to 
more than the usual unfortunate vicissitudes 
of life, which affected him in a very acute 
degree. Eight years ago, the disease which 
has since so insidiously advanced, com- 
menced with the appearance of phantoms 
floating before his imayination while awake, 
and of cn mes distressing dreams during 
sleep. ptoms were succeeded by 
a or ~~ of sensation in the lower part 
of the left half ofthe body, and soon after by 
involuntary and spasmodic muscular con- 
traction. Three years since, his vision be- 
gan to fail. His complaints have gradually 
increased in severity, till ‘have attained 
their present distressing . 


He is 
ge 70. 





HORNY EXCRESCENCE GROWING FROM THE NECK. 


During the course of this disease, he has 

been under the treatment of several eminent 

in the country. By their direction, 

he submitted to several mercurial and 

carbonate of iron courses, and to local treat- 

ment of various kinds, without receiving 
any permanent benefit. 

r. Wardrop, in taking a review of this 
highly interesting case, stated, that he was 
inclined-to consider it as one of organic 
affection of the base of the brain, or, more 
probably, of the development of a tumour in 
such a situation, as at once to compress the 
root of the optic nerves, and the medulla 
ob ta. These tonic spasms, which have 
been considered by M. Lallemand, and Dr. 
Alison of Edinburgh, to be pathognomonic 
of ramolissement of the brain, could not, in 
this case, be supposed to arise from that 
cause, as the patient never exhibited the 
febrile symptoms of inflammatory disease, 
which invariably precede cerebral softening. 

The treatment and progress of the case, 
will be detailed in a subsequent Number. 


SINGULAR CASE OF A HORNY EXCRESCENCE 
GROWING FROM THE NECK. 


Dr. Pater, of Arbroath, has presented 
through Mr. Duncan, (whose zeal in the 
cause of pathological science, has procured 
for the museum of this hospital many ex- 
cellent specimens of disease,) a valuable 
preparation of a horny excrescence, with 
the following account of this curious case : 

The woman who was the subject of it, is 
about 60 yearsof age. Ten years ago, she 
observed, without being able to account for 
it, a warty excrescence, of small size and 
not very hard texture, in the integuments 
covering the spinous process of the second 
cervical vertebra. This, unattended by pain, 
gradually enlarged, and as it was developed, 
it slowly assumed a horny consistence. It 
finally became of such a size, both in length 
and diameter, as to produce much incon- 
venience, ‘She therefore was under the 
necessity of curtailing its exuberant growth 
by means of paring, an operation which 
for many years she has been in the constant 
habit of | performing. Of late, however, she 
allowed it to grow, when it soon so rapidly 
increased, as to measure nine inches in 
length, and two and a half in circumference. 

Dr. Palmer recommended the removal of 
it from the root, which was agreed to. It 
was found to originate almost entirely from 
the cuticle, and had very little connexion 
with the cutis vera, which was however a 
little thickened, and presented a more vas- 
cular than in its natural condi- 
tion. excrescence had the structure 
and form of a ram’s horn. No reproduc- 
tion of the disease took place subsequent 


to its complete removal. 
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ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE PREPUCE, WITH 
PHYMOSIS AND SANIOUS DISCHARGE. 


W. Rocers, etat. 24, a thin and sallow look- 
ing man, has been in the habit of living 
freely, and suffered much from former ve- 
nereal complaints. Nearly three weeks 
since, about three days after suspicious con- 
nexion, he observed a small gore on the 
inner surface of the frenum. He imme- 
diately applied to a surgeon, who gave him 
a lotion for the chancre, and directed him to 
take calomel pills, two at night and one in 
the morning, which produced salivation im 
forty-eight hours. The sore however gra- 
dually increased, the measures employed 
had no effect in arresting its progress. 
About’ four days since, after walking in the 
morning, he found the penis much inflamed 
and swollen, and from that period he has 
been unable to withdraw the foreskin. He 
has been feverish and without rest at night. 

March 16. This morning bleeding from 
the penis occurred to a considerable amount, 
and was followed by slight relief. The 
prepuce and skin of the penis are swelled, 
bright red, and very painful. From the 
orifice of the penis, which isin a state of 
phymosis, a copious discharge takes place 
of sanies mixed with bloody matter. In 
order to liberate the inflamed parts, which 
in their present state were suffering from 
mutual pressure, Mr. Lawrence determined 
to divide the prepuce in its whule length, 
which he did by introducing a director, and 
slitting up the part in the middle of its 
dorsal aspect. Its internal surface was 
highly inflamed, and occupied nearly 
throughout with superficial white ulceration. 
The glans were equally inflamed, and cover- 
ed with a dirty white ragged ulceration, in 
which several streaks and points of blood 
appeared. The were exquisitely 
painful. To take four grains of calomel 
and twelve of jalap immediately, and apply 
a bread and water poultice to the penis, &c. 
Saline medicine with antimony every eight 
hours: ifthe pulse remained sharp in its 
beat and the febrile disturbance continued 
unabated, 5xvj of blood were ordered to be 
taken from the arm in the evening. 

17. Fourteen ounces of blood were taken 
last night, when fainting ensued, The 
blood was much buffed cupped, Con- 
stant nausea prevailed during the night. 
He is better in every respect. The pain is 
much diminished. t him take a Soon 
of the sulphate of magnesia in an ounce of 
the inf, ros# ter quotidie, and an opium pill 
at night. 

19. Appearance of the sore not so well, 
some part of it presents a sloughy aspect. 
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The bleeding to be repeated to ¥xvj. Let|sending down a few LANCETIAN OwLs to 
him have a poultice made with the poppy | put them to flight. 
fomentation, to be renewed every four, The excellent “ Remarks” which accom- 
hours. To continue the saline medicine | penied the Subscription from Windsor for 
without the antimony every six hours, Ext.| Mr. Cooxr would have been inserted, if a 
conii g. v ter quotidie. To repeat erie of the letter had not been acci- 
pill at night if necessary. | dentally destroyed. 
20. Slept well without the pill. The, We will consider of the request of Hy- 
inflammation and swelling of the prepuce | geiaphilos, 
are much reduced. The ulceration assumes! Mr. Srarrorp Surru complains of some 
amore healthy aspect. ‘The blood taken mistakes in the abridgment of his case of 
yesterday was much buffed and cupped. constipation in a child, published in our 
As his pulse was full and strong, and he| 195th Number. Mr. Smith says, that the in- 
complained of a sensation of burning heat/|fant’s age was only nine months, and not 
about the injured parts, the bleeding was |‘ nine years ;”’ and that ninety-nine grains 
ordered to be repeated to the same quantity. | of jalap were given, and not “‘ nine.” Mr. 
To continue with the medicines. | Smith will do us the justice to admit, that 
21. The character of the ulceration is the history of the case was of an extraor- 
much improved. ‘Twelve ounces of blood | dinary length, and that several parts were 
was taken yesterday, which was as much blotted, so as to render the characters per- 
buffed as on the two previous occasions.| fectly unintelligible. Upon the whole, we 
Continued the medicine. | think he displayed much judgment and 
April 24. Since the last report there has/ firmness in pursuing the treatment he 
been regularly progressive amendment, and | adopted. In reply to the query of Mr. 
the ulcerations as well as the divided edges|Smith, relative to the) quantity of port 
of the prepuce have cicatrized for some wine given to this infant, we have to state 
time, except at one part of the penis where | that we know of no instance in which so 
the ulcerative process had extended through | much was given to so young an infant in so 
the lining of the prepuce. This continued) short a period. But, it is not uncommon, in 
more foul than the rest, but is now slowly|the neighbourhood of St. Giles’, to ad- 
healing, the black wash, and afterwards the | minister twice the quantity of Gin. 
red precipitate ointment, having been applied! The Letter of ** An Oty Enoutsn Prac- 
to it. He is wonderfully improved in his|/rrrtoner” shall be readily inserted, if he 
eral appearance, and in the course of a| will allow us to affix his name. And we 
week he will leave the hospital. take this opportunity to inform him, 
|W. H. M., and all other correspondents, that 
| we will not publish cases, and other state. 
| monte of facts, on the suspicious evidence 
| of anonymous testimony. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. | We find that the practice of “ announce- 
| ing works said to be in the press,” or “ pre- 
Communications have been received from paring for publication,” is, in many respects, 
Tr. W oopnovse—Mr. Vincent—Dr. Ryan objectionable, and bas subjected us to im- 
—Mr. Lrrcnrtero—Mr. W. 8. Cox—Mr. | position ; we have, therefore, determined 
Patce— Dr. Tuoorwton—Mr. Nicnotson.—| not to ‘‘ announce” another, until we have 
Dr. Gitsy— Mr. Graytnam—Mr. Pon-| seen some portion of it, or know that it is 
sonsy—Mepicus—A Wert Wisarr— in the press. 
W. H. M—A Lare Puri or toe Bin-| <A Correspondent (E. G., who might as 
mincuam Hosrrratc—An Orv Purtt— well have sent us his name) states, that 
H.A.B., A Purrt or Sr. Grorce’s Hos-| Dr. Hope did not pocket the proceeds of his 
prrat—No Apirer or Bropie’sScrcery. lectures to the ladies (700/.), but presented 
We cannot insert F. Y. |them to the University. If the fact be so, 
G. H.H. is under consideration. | it does him great credit. 
As the Letter of R. ** * * * * * re- A most curious “* Accouchement” has 
lates entirely to the private affairs of Mr.| lately occurred at Richmond, Middlesex, 
, we rejectit, and express our dis- attended with “‘ amputation of the head” — 
gust at the malignity of the writer. \ turning ”’—** rupture of the uterus”— 
We are astonished that a M. R. C. S.,|‘ Cwsarian operation”—consequent death 





late of the Birmingham Hospital, who ad-/| of both mother and child, and Coroner’s In- 
mits that he “‘ has not been within the walls quest. Will the Practitioners implicated 
of that institution during the last two years, give us an opportunity of publishing their 
should attempt to falsify the statements of| version of the transaction, or must we pub- 
A Late pvprt. The Bars in this er. ee lish it from other hands? It is a sad busi- 


are evidently very numerous, and we fear! ness. How the Ovsrer will gape, and shake 
that we shall be under the necessity of | its crusty shell! 
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